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TuE Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill received the Royal 
Assent on July 29, 1927, and has now been placed on the Statute- 
book as an effective Act of Parliament. 

I regard this Act as the most useful piece of legislation 
which the present Parliament has so far produced, for it is the 
' first definite step taken towards muzzling the irresponsible and 

" fanatical leaders who hitherto have been the chief obstacle to 


| friendly negotiations between employers and moderate trade 


unionists. 
_ The agreement which was reached last summer between repre- 
_ sentatives of the employers and the trade unions in the engineer- 
ing industry is a gratifying indication that the counsel of moderate 
| Men is already beginning to prevail over the disastrous leadership 
| of labour agitators. 
As far back as April 1924 the various unions connected with 
the engineering trade submitted to the employers a demand for 
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a substantial general increase in wages. Thereafter no less than 
fifteen national joint conferences were held to discuss the ques- 
tion, and on several occasions it seemed as if it would be quite 
impo-sible that the opposite sides would ever arrive at an agree- 
ment. The dispute, however, was conducted throughout with 
much moderation and understanding, the employers freely 
recognising the low rates of pay prevailing on the exposed, or com- 
petitive, side of the engineering industry and the unions equally 
recognising the grave condition of trade which the employers had 
to face. The employers ultimately offered an increase of 2s. on 
the existing weekly post-war bonus of Ios. to all plain-time 
workers over the age of twenty-one years, but not to workers 
employed on piece work, or to those whose wages fluctuate in 
accordance with the wages of workpeople in other industries. 
This restriction means that about 50 per cent. of those engaged 
in the engineering industry will be excluded from the award. The 
trade union representatives, realising at length that no better 
terms under the existing conditions were possible, wisely agreed 
to put this offer to the vote of their members, with the result 
that a majority of nearly 2 to 1 was in favour of its acceptance, 
and the advance duly came into operation on August 1 last. 
Nevertheless, it is still conceded that the wages of skilled engineers 
in the industries exposed to foreign competition are low in com- 
parison with those paid in sheltered trades where the influence of 
political and social agitators has been allowed to prevail over 
constitutional authority. 

It was stated on good authority not long ago that the workers in 
the sheltered industries of this country are receiving in wages about 
200,000,000/, more per annum than they would obtain were they 
engaged at the rates in force amongst workmen employed in the 
competitive, or exposed, trades. There is no doubt that the high 
rate of wages now prevailing in the sheltered industries largely 
contributes to the economic difficulties which stand in the way of 
increasing the wages of competitive workers, for the extra 
200,000,000/. per annum which the sheltered workers receive 
means an additional charge on transport, power, rates and taxes, 
all of which become a deadweight load on our export trade and 
constitute, in themselves, potent reasons why we are unable to 
sell our goods at competitive prices in the world’s markets. 

It is one of the worst features of the privileged position of 
sheltered labour that it breeds justifiable discontent amongst 
skilled craftsmen working in exposed industries, more especially 
when the latter see, as they often do, less proficient members of 
their own trade, and even totally unskilled workers, drawing 
higher wages under easier conditions simply because they are 
fortunate enough to be in sheltered employment. It is not likely 
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that these disproportionately high wages in the sheltered trades 
will be indefinitely maintained, for if they are, then many of our 
hitherto successful competitive industries will gradually cease to 
exist. The best men will either emigrate or become absorbed in 
a sheltered branch of their trade, to be replaced on the competitive 
side by less proficient workers. The result will be that the present 
world-wide respect for British craftsmanship will gradually dis- 
appear, more especially as parents are not going to apprentice 
their sons to trades which are becoming decadent, or less re- 
munerative than unskilled employment for which no special 
training is required. 

These deplorable changes in the engineering industry are 
already taking place, and no one—except, perhaps, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—is sanguine enough to believe that with 12 
skilled workmen out of every 100 still unemployed and subsisting 
on the dole, and with the industry languishing in the face of a 
relentless foreign competition, an increase of 2s. per week in the 
wages of time workers is going to restore the peace and content- 
ment in engineering workshops which everyone so ardently 
desires. My own opinion is that the attainment of these condi- 
tions might be more successfully achieved by agreement between 
the employers and the trade unions on the adoption of some 
method of merit grading for workmen, and I shall indicate later 
in this article my views in that connexion. But the fundamental 
remedy for industrial unrest is to improve the workers’ standard 
of living by enhancing the prosperity of our industries, and that, 
I maintain, can only be achieved by extending the policy of pre- 
ferential trading within the Empire and by a wider application of 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act than the Government have 
hitherto had the courage to adopt. It is therefore desirable 
briefly to consider the present attitude of the Government with 
regard to industrial problems before submitting my suggestion 
for improving labour conditions. 

About this time last year, when the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference was taking place, it looked as if opinion was at length 
definitely hardening, even amongst political supporters of free 
trade, in favour of stronger protective measures for safeguarding 
industry within the Empire, and, although industrialists have 
learned in recent years to attach little importance to the political 
barometer, they awaited the result of the Conference with the 
keenest interest. Unfortunately, as everybody now knows, they 
were sadly disappointed, for once again the vital interests of the 
nation appear to have been sacrificed on the altar of political 
expediency. 

On the opening day of the Conference that great Imperialist 
Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister of Australia, struck the right note 
3B2 
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by urging his colleagues to concentrate on attaining practical 
decisions on ‘the true and co-ordinated development of the 
resources of the Empire.’ His advice was not followed. The long- 
suffering taxpayer was assured with somewhat suspicious fre- 
quency that unanimity prevailed throughout the deliberations of 
the Conference, much was vaguely stated with regard to con- 
certed measures of Imperial defence, and at all public functions 
stirring allusions were made to the indissoluble ‘ union of hearts’ 
that bound the Empire together; but, paradoxically, the one 
outstanding achievement of the Conference was to proclaim the 
Mother Country and the Dominions as separate and coequal 
States. In other words, the daughters were raised to the status 
of the mother, an arrangement which in domestic life would 
hardly conduce to the ‘ union of hearts,’ more especially as this 
declaration of independence was carried out at the instigation of 
its youngest members. The development will be watched with 
some anxiety, particularly in relation to the younger Dominions of 
South Africa and Ireland, but we have no misgivings as to the 
genuine sentiments of kinship which at present prevail in the 
older Dominions. 

Nevertheless, human nature is too materialistic in these days 
for any empire to exist on sentiment alone, and the longer we 
philander with the question of a preferential interchange of staple 
commodities the weaker our hold on the Dominions must become. 
Our reluctance in the past to adopt that wise and far-seeing policy 
has already forced them to raise protective tariffs behind which 
they are striving for autonomy by building up basic industries of 
their own. This can only result in the gradual loss of Empire 
markets for British products, just as the protective tariffs of other 
countries are at present causing our steady loss of foreign markets. 
Both these deplorable tendencies may be checked by the exten- 
sion of Empire preference and the safeguarding of home indus- 
tries, and I find it difficult to believe that a Government known 
to be in sympathy with those remedies can continue to fail the 
country on such vital issues. 

A striking illustration of the deplorable results which follow 
our strange adherence to the economic fallacies of free trade is 
being afforded at present by the condition of the British steel 
industry, which since the war has been struggling against the 
constantly increasing pressure of foreign competition. The suc- 
cess achieved in this direction by Continental manufacturers is 
attributed to (1) longer working hours and lower wages ; (2) sub- 
sidies paid by their Governments, specially designed to aid 
exports ; (3) lower railway rates; (4) lower general rates and 
taxes; (5) depreciated exchanges. The hardship suffered by 
British makers in these respects, coupled with the entire freedom 
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of their Continental competitors to dump their surplus material 
upon us, is reflected in the rate at which imports of iron and steel 
into this country have risen. In 1923 these were valued at 
14,000,000/., last year they were 29,000,000/., and, if the present 
rate is maintained, it is estimated that this year the value will 
reach 50,000,000/, This means that something like 100,000 
British workmen are standing idle, subsisting on the dole, and 
losing their skill and efficiency. Yet, in spite of the national 
necessity to maintain this basic industry in a healthy condition, 
the Government have hitherto declined to set up any safeguarding 
tariff, and at the very moment when recently our free trade Chan- 
cellor had the hardihood to announce to a Scottish audience that 
‘the trade of the country is again in full swing ’ our steel makers, 
in despair and at further sacrifices to themselves, were offering 
substantial rebates to British steel users who undertook to confine 
their purchases to British materials. 

We cannot blame the steel user for such a bribe being required, 
as he may be equally pressed by foreign competition in his own 
product, but it appears to me that this case demonstrates the 
futility of the Merchandise Marks Act introduced by the Govern- 
ment last year. 

That Act was described in the House of Commons as a very 
anemic substitute for full-blooded protection, and I consider 
even that description flatters the Government. As a cure for 
trade depression it is probably about as useful as the slogan ‘ Buy 
British Empire Goods ’ on which various members of the Cabinet 
have bestowed their blessing. I confess that it does not 
impress me as a dignified proceeding for the rulers of a great 
nation to evade their responsibilities by appeals to sentiment of 
this kind. Surely, if our Ministers are justified in advising the 
people to buy British Empire goods, it is their duty to enact 
legislation which will ensure that everybody does it. 

The present Government has lamentably failed to make the 
most of its unique opportunity for consolidating the Empire and 
restoring the fortunes of British industry by means of preferential 
tariffs and safeguarding duties. That they have not rendered any 
appreciable assistance to industry, even in the latter respect, may 
be gathered from a statement made in the House of Commons by 


‘the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade just before 


the autumn adjournment. Asked by a member to give, up to 
the latest date, the number of applications for safeguarding, the 
number granted, the number rejected, and the number pending 
respectively, the Secretary replied as follows : 


Up to the present forty-four applications under the safeguarding of 
industries procedure have been received by the Board of Trade. Fifteen 
of these have been referred to the Committees for inquiry, and seven 
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duties have been imposed. Of the remaining twenty-nine applications 
three have been withdrawn or are in abeyance, twenty-two have been 
rejected without reference to a Committee and four are pending. 


This answer not only elicited expressions of dissatisfaction in the 
House, but so much adverse criticism throughout the country 
that it is proposed to bring pressure to bear upon the Government 
with a view to speeding up and simplifying the existing procedure, 
Mr. Baldwin is credited with the desire to facilitate safeguarding 
applications, but so many difficulties have been occasioned by 
bureaucratic interference that it is unlikely, unless radical altera- 
tions are effected, that further industrialists will expose them- 
selves to the irritation and expense of applying for a form of 
protection which is almost invariably refused. 

We could understand the official attitude if the safeguarding 
duties already imposed, and the McKenna duties which the 
Government have restored, had proved harmful, or even ineffec- 
tive, but the very reverse has been the case. The industries con- 
cerned are amongst the few that are really prosperous at the 
present time. Official figures show that in every instance employ- 
ment has increased—in some cases to a remarkable extent ; and 
what must be even more bewildering to the free trade bigot is that 
selling prices have been reduced. This latter result confirms one 
of the strongest arguments in favour of protection, which is that, 
by imposing reasonable safeguarding duties, not only are labour 
and output increased, but the distribution of standing charges 
over the increased production lowers costs, and thereby improves 
conditions for dealing with competition in the world markets. 

British manufacturers and engineers are to-day every bit as 
skilful and competent as their forebears were, and they have to 
an even greater degree the faculty for organising their methods 
to get the best results out of existing conditions. They desire 
nothing more than to be allowed to manage their own affairs, but 
in helping to return Mr. Baldwin to political power with a sweep- 
ing majority they counted on a determined effort by him to lessen 
the heavy burden of taxation and the unfair conditions of foreign 
competition with which they had to contend. To say that he has 
disappointed the vast majority of his supporters by his attitude 
on these profoundly important issues is to express their feeling 
mildly. By not adopting a bolder policy in both fiscal preference 
within the Empire and safeguarding duties, from which I contend 
he was never debarred by election pledges, and by his transparent 
efforts to steal the Opposition thunder by introducing socialistic 
measures, it appears to me that Mr. Baldwin runs a serious risk of 
falling between two stools, with disastrous consequences to the 
country. 

Meanwhile armchair theorists who cling to free trade as a 
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religious dogma are for ever comparing the abounding prosperity 
of the United States of America with the deplorable conditions of 
industry prevailing here. As remedies for our troubles they 
recommend reduced taxation, better equipped workshops, more 
competent management, better co-operation between master and 
man, and all the usual specifics with which the long-suffering 
British industrialist has become familiar; but on the funda- 
mental point of difference these expert commentators are almost 
invariably strangely silent. My advice to them, if I may 
venture to give it, is to employ their leisure in endeavouring to 
persuade the present Government, or, failing them, any other, to 
create within the British Empire the same fiscal protection, or 
even a modicum of it, as to-day exists within the United States 
of America. I firmly believe that the difficulties now besetting 
British industry would then gradually disappear and give place 
to the era of contentment and prosperity for both employers and 
their workmen which responsible men of all parties so earnestly 
desire. It may be too late to hope for this now from the present 
Government, but they have still time to concentrate on a wise 
and wide extension of safeguarding duties. Should they persist 
in ignoring that paramount issue in favour of such unpopular 
measures as their new Factories Bill and equal franchise for 
women, they may anticipate a heavy reckoning at the next 
election. 

They may even find that this important mandate of their own 
party, on which they appear to have placed such a narrow con- 
struction, has been adopted as a principal plank in the platform 
of the Opposition. I am confident that many in the rank and 
file of the Labour Party would hail with satisfaction a policy of 
protection which would safeguard labour if it were put forward 
by their own political leaders. There was a portent of this in a 
resolution passed at the Trades Union Congress recently held in 
Edinburgh which seems to have escaped general notice. The 
resolution was to the effect that the General Council, in conjunc- 
tion with the Labour Party, should conduct an inquiry into ‘ the 
importation of commodities manufactured in other countries 
under conditions below those obtaining here.‘ Labour leaders 
are at present searching for a popular policy, and they are well 
aware of the success which has attended even the attenuated safe- 
guarding introduced by the Government. If they suddenly 
decided to go ‘all out’ for Empire preference and full-blooded 
safeguarding of industry in opposition to Mr. Baldwin’s homceo- 
pathic doses of the latter, they would be adopting an astute policy 
which would place many sound Conservatives on the horns of a 
dilemma at the next general election. Honestly convinced that 
no other abiding cure for our economic and social troubles can be 
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found, and with no political axe to grind, they would have to 
decide whether to vote for a Conservative Party turned Socialist 
or a Socialist Party turned Conservative. In other words, they 
would have to decide whether to give their votes to their own 
party in the belief that it is only temporarily misdirected, or toa 
party which they greatly mistrust but which in a chastened mood 
is pledged to the policy they uphold. With universal franchise 
the country will have become fully democratised, and no one can 
foretell the result of the next appeal to the constituencies. I 
earnestly hope that, in order to secure a united Conservative 
Party when that time comes, and to forestall even a remote 
chance of the tactical move on the part of Labour leaders which 
I have indicated, the Government will concentrate during the 
remainder of their term of office on safeguarding industry. I am 
convinced that this is what the vast majority of the party desire, 
and I can conceive no action on the part of the Government 
better calculated to stimulate the desire for co-operation between 
employers and trade union leaders. It would open up for them 
hopeful prospects for friendly discussions, amongst which I 
think might well be considered my proposal of merit grading for 
workmen, which I will now briefly describe. 

Employers in the engineering trades recognise that many 
skilled workmen are underpaid, and more especially those engaged 
on plain-time rates in workshops exposed to foreign competition. 
They have even manifested their readiness to increase wages in 
certain trades, such as motor, electrical and textile engineering, 
which are not seriously affected by the prevailing depression ; but 
the trade unions will not, apparently, consent to modify their 
_Tule that if one section of workmen receives an increase of pay all 
other sections must receive a similar increase. Thus a regulation 
designed to benefit affiliated trade unions does in fact operate to 
the detriment of individual unions, inasmuch as some of their 
members could earn more than the present flat rate of wages 
were they permitted to accept the increase. The policy of welding 
various unions into a single powerful federation is to serve poli- 
tical rather than industrial ends, and I venture to think that 
men employed in skilled industries would do well to consider 
whether their own interests would not be better served if they 
began to regard their particular trade rather than the allied trades 
of the district, or the country, as the economic unit. 

The present effect of trade unionism is to suppress indivi- 
duality—an acknowledged attribute of the British race—and to 
bring men down to a dead level of mediocrity, or worse, imbued 
with all the bedrock fallacies of Socialism which are fostered by 
the system. Until this fact is recognised by the unions and in 
some way remedied, the slacker and incompetent workman is 
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really exploiting for his own benefit the industry and skill of 
better men within his union. 

An instance of this kind occurred not long ago in my own 
experience. A mechanic employed in a comparatively small 
engineering works was engaged on bench and erection work which 
involved considerable skill and responsibility. He was being paid 
the usual flat rate of his union, and the manager, being anxious 
to mark his appreciation of the excellent way in which the work 
was being regularly carried out, raised the workman’s wages. 
The fact soon became known, and before the next pay-day arrived 
all the other employees demanded a corresponding increase or 
the withdrawal of the additional pay to the mechanic. To avoid 
complications the latter offered to forego the increase, and in the 
end did not suffer for it, as he has since been promoted to the 
position of a foreman in another works. 

It may be said that payment by results, or piece-work employ- 
ment, which is officially sanctioned by the unions, would have 
been the solution of such a case as this, but skilful mechanics, 
erectors, and bench fitters are just the class of workmen who are 
usually debarred by the nature of their work from piece-work 
privileges ; and, as a matter of fact, even piece-workers are not 
without their troubles. 

Nominally there is no such thing as ‘ restriction of output’ 
recognised by trade unions, but actually, on occasion, there is a 
good deal of it. An instance of the kind occurred only a few 
months ago in Birmingham, where about 450 men declined to 
work alongside one of their mates who had objected to be bound 
by a local rule limiting daily earnings to a certain figure. The 
employers very rightly refused to comply with the demand of 
the men that the services of the ‘ offending ’ workman should be 
dispensed with, stating that to do so would not only be unfair, 
but also contrary to public policy. The men then went out on 
strike, apparently with the authority of their union. The local 
branch of the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federa- 
tion thereupon took the matter up and insisted that the union 
had no right to impose a limit on earnings. Local opinion strongly 
supported the Federation, and after ten days’ stoppage, which 
became known ironically as the ‘ Birmingham strike against high 
wages,’ the union gave way and the men were compelled to return 
towork. Commenting on the case, a leading technical journal said : 


One can understand a trade union fixing a minimum and saying that 
no man must work for less than a stated sum, but one fails entirely to 
grasp the rights of a policy which fixes a maximum and says no man must 
receive more. To stop work in protest against the earning of high wages 
is surely the reduction of trade union principles to the extreme of 
absurdity. 
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I cite these two cases only with the object of showing the 
difficulties which are liable to arise, at present, under trade union 
methods when employers, with the desire to recognise individual 
merit, try to arrange special ability rates, or even payment by 
results. 

The federation of employers has been the natural result of 
the union of workmen. Collective bargaining is consequently 
conducted through duly authorised representatives of each 
organisation, and a defect of the system, as it stands at present, 
is that it tends to estrange employers and their own men, most 
disputes being settled for them by their respective representatives, 
As this form of collective bargaining has apparently come to stay, 
any proposal which would result in bringing individual employers 
into more personal and friendly contact with their men ought to 
receive favourable consideration. 

I have always held that the prime function which the two 
organisations have to perform in the way of collective bargaining 
between workmen and their employers in any particular trade is 
to fix a fair minimum or basic wage for each class of worker, but 
that employers should then be allowed some measure of freedom 
to increase individual wages without transgressing the regulations 
of either organisation. So long as trade unions do not officially, 
and in definite terms, recognise and support this right on the 
part of employers, ability awards by the latter to individual 
workmen are always liable to arouse workshop agitation and 
difficulties such as I have described. It is conditions such as 
these which induce malingering and the other evils that are cutting 
to the root of British industry—they destroy the incentive to 
individual effort, for the competent workman cannot be expected 
to exert himself indefinitely to produce better results than a less 
competent mate, only to draw the same pay at the end of the 
week. 

My proposal is that when the trade unions and the employers’ 
federation have settled the fundamental question of the basic 
wage they should then mutually agree to recognise, say, three 
merit grades, the first of which would represent a small advance 
on the basic wage, the second a corresponding advance on the 
first grade, and the third a corresponding advance on the second. 
Beyond fixing and sanctioning the amount of these merit grades 
neither the union nor the federation should have anything further 
to do with the matter, but each employer should be at liberty to 
make use of this authorised merit-grading system amongst his 
workmen at his own discretion, subject, however, to the condition 
that all new hands should be started on the basic wage. The 
application of the system is especially desirable in the case of 
plain-time workers, who are often the most skilful and deserving 
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employees. In every engineering works men are engaged on a 
great variety of jobs involving various degrees of skill, and to the 
most skilful workman would naturally be allocated the most 
important job. This fact in itself provides a fair basis on which 
employers could adjust the merit-grading system. Men employed 
on the simplest jobs would naturally be paid the basic wage, and 
others would be graded from time to time according to the degree 
of skill involved in their work. Thus every man, with the excep- 
tion of those who had reached the highest grade, would always 
have a direct incentive to put in his best work in order to qualify 
for a higher grade and better pay. A merit grade might in fact 
become the hall-mark of a workman’s value in his trade and to 
his employer. 

As the proposal does not interfere with the basic wage except 
to increase the pay of deserving workmen, I cannot think that 
trade union officials can raise any valid objection to it. On the 
contrary, I should anticipate their approval of a scheme which 
would enable the more competent men to better their positions 
whilst still remaining members of their union. Another effect of 
merit grading should be to stabilise the basic wage, as the obvious 
answer to men who express dissatisfaction with the minimum 
wage is that under the system they can still earn more pay through 
their union if they qualify themselves for a merit grade. It may 
be contended that grading workmen by merit would make it 
more difficult for employers to retain their best men, but that 
contingency is effectively guarded against by the condition that 
all new hands must be started on the basic wage. In fact, I 
claim it to be an advantage of the scheme that it will give 
employers a friendly lien on their best workmen, as merit-graded 
men will hesitate to relinquish well-paid jobs in order to start 
work elsewhere at a lower wage even with the prospect of rapid 
grade promotion. 

The scheme is put forward as a suggested remedy for one of 
the most harmful present effects of trade unionism. It is designed 
to encourage the competent and industrious workman to give 
satisfaction to his employer and thereby improve his own posi- 
tion. He is, after all, only a part of the industrial machine, and 
his employer is the other part. It stands to reason that the 
machine will never run successfully unless these two work to- 
gether harmoniously, and I hold that any scheme which has 
this for its object, and which tends to restore the old healthy 
atmosphere of peaceful emulation and contentment amongst 
workmen, ought in these days to be welcomed, and fairly con- 
sidered, upon its merits by trade unions and employers alike. 


K. S. Murray. 
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PUBLIC SPENDING AND PRIVATE SAVING 


THE deadliest foe to Democracy is corruption. This truth, now 
admitted by all serious students of politics, was perceived and 
emphasised many centuries ago by the greatest of all political 
philosophers. It is much easier, as Aristotle shrewdly observed, 
to establish a Democracy than to maintain it, and he indicated 
three tendencies as specially dangerous to the maintenance of 
that difficult form of government in Greece. The first was the 
predatory inclination common to all Democracies. The type of 
confiscation which he particularly feared was not, however, 
revolutionary, but that which is effected under the forms of law. 
“ The demagogues of our own day,’ he wrote, ‘ often get property 
confiscated in the law courts, in order to please the people ; but 
those who have the true welfare of the people at heart should 
counteract them.’ A second tendency noted by him was insistence 
upon payment for the performance of public duties, the means of 
payment being obtained by a property tax and confiscation of 
the wealth of the ‘ notables.’ A third was the growth of a large 
class dependent on doles, ‘ for such help is like water poured into 
a leaky cask.’ I do not pause to point an obvious parallel; 
I only remark that we are all familiar with the fate which over- 
took Athenian democracy. 

If there were giants before Agamemnon there have been 
prophets since Aristotle. Some forty years ago Sir Henry Maine 
published a powerful treatise on Popular Government. He there 
pointed out that while democracy possesses some obvious 
advantages over other forms of government, ‘ it has the signal 
disadvantage of being the most difficult of all governments, and 
that the principal influences by which this difficulty has hitherto 
been mitigated are injurious either to the morality or to the 
intellect of the governing multitude.’ The same philosopher 
foresaw and predicted, twenty-five years before the passing of the 
Parliament Act, that we were ‘ drifting towards a type of govern- 
ment associated with terrible events—a single Assembly armed 
with full powers over the Constitution which it may exercise at 
pleasure. It will be a theoretically all-powerful Convention, 
governed by a practically all-powerful secret Committee of Public 
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Safety.’ This is the confessed ideal of a section of the Socialist 
Party to-day. Writing some ten or twelve years later than Maine, 
Lecky also detected and exposed the dual, and not unconnected, 
tendencies towards a single-Chamber Legislature and confiscatory 
taxation. But closely as I believe the two questions to be 
connected, that of an efficient Second Chamber and that of 
inequitable taxation, it is exclusively with the second that this 
article must concern itself. 


The electoral programme formulated by the Socialist Party 
at their Conference at Blackpool is nothing more nor less than an 
appeal to cupidity on a gigantic scale. The chairman of the 
Conference himself referred to the ‘ blight of economy.’ That 
phrase is extraordinarily characteristic of the mental outlook of 
the Socialist Party. They seem unable to grasp the elementary 
truth that the purse of the Government is no longer than the 
purse of the taxpayer ; that the State can spend only what it can 
extract from the pockets of its citizens, and that the capacity of 
the citizen to contribute to the State is limited by the efficiency 
and productivity of industry. The Socialist programme is 
consequently a farrago of inconsistencies, and none has been 
quicker to detect and expose them than the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Snowden. Take, for instance, the proposal that 
Parliament should by statute require a minimum wage of 4]. a 
week. Mr. Snowden has pertinently pointed out that this would 
mean a wages bill of 4,000,000,000/. a year, a sum exceeding by 
at least 500,000,000/. the ‘ total income—wages, salaries, the value 
of the national product, interest, rents of the whole country.’ 
‘I might add,’ he proceeded, ‘ if the Labour Government estab- 
lished a legal minimum wage of 4/. a week, that the week after 
there would be no wages at all for anybody.’ But this is elemen- 
tary arithmetic. How the Socialists would propose out of the 
deficit foreshadowed by their own financial expert to provide for 
‘family allowances,’ to raise the school-leaving age to fifteen and 
later on to sixteen, to give gratuitous secondary education with 
free meals and maintenance allowances, to provide pensions for 
miners at the age of sixty, and adequate maintenance for unem- 
ployed miners, and much else, is not quite clear. But these are 
the fringes of the Socialist programme. The main plank—to 
vary the metaphor—is a resolution to impose a surtax at the 
average rate of 2s. in the pound on all incomes of over 500/. a year 
derived from property and investment— unearned ’ income, as 
the misleading phrase runs. From this source the advocates of 
the proposal anticipate a revenue of 85,000,0001. a year, a sum 
which they hope to bring up to a round 100,000,000/. a year by 
increased death duties and the taxation of land values. That 
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they should complacently anticipate an increased yield from 
property passing at death and simultaneously obtain an additional 
85,000,000/. a year from increased taxes on the property of the 
living is one of the many contradictions which the acute intellect 
of Mr. Snowden is doubtless striving at this moment to reconcile. 
But for the moment we may let it pass. 

The vast majority of the Socialist Party, so far as it is repre- 
sented by the annual Conference, would seem to have decided 
that the surtax is the trump card which may be relied upon to 
win the odd trick at the next election. On that account it merits 
closer examination. 


The genesis of the idea of a surtax may be traced to the 
Minority Report of the Committee on National Debt and Taxa- 
tion (Cmd. 2800). That Committee was appointed in March 
1924 by Mr. Snowden, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. Presided 
over by Lord Colwyn, the Committee included, in addition to 
several socialists, such men as Sir Alan Anderson, Sir Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. W. L. Hichens—admirable representatives of big 
industry—and financiers and statisticians like Sir Charles Addis, 
Sir William McLintock, and Sir Josiah Stamp. The Committee 
was directed to consider and report on the National Debt and on 
the incidence of existing taxation, but these were to be considered 
‘ with special reference to their effect on trade, industry, employ- 
ment, and national credit.’ The Committee interpreted their 
reference as an instruction to ‘examine the whole range of 
reactions set up by existing taxes. Emphasis is laid upon the 
corporate industrial aspect of the community, but the effect upon 
individuals as individuals is not excluded.’ But wide as the 
reference was, it was largely extended, with the result that a 
considerable proportion even of the Majority Report is occupied 
by a discussion of the Capital Levy, and a much larger proportion 
of the Report presented by the Socialist minority. It is with the 
latter that we must primarily concern ourselves, but it may be 
noted in passing that the majority, including all those whose 
names are cited above, reached a conclusion, after the most 
patient and detailed investigation, distinctly unfavourable to the 
project of a Capital Levy. 

The disturbance created by the levy would far outweigh the good 
effects of reducing the debt. The general effects might be so detrimental 
to trade that the ordinary revenue would sharply decline and make any 
immediate reliefs from taxation out of the question. Finally, the long- 
range effects would be injurious. Saving and enterprise would alike suffer 
and the return to trade prosperity would be endangered, and in any event 
seriously postponed. The credit of the country abroad would suffer a 
severe shock, and indeed it is difficult to define any limit to the widespread 
harm that might be done to our trade and commerce. (Section 874.) 
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The Socialist minority reaffirmed their belief that a Capital 
Levy, despite the fact that conditions are admittedly much less 
favourable to-day than they were in 1919, would still be the 
best means of dealing with the debt. But they were evidently 
so far impressed by the arguments which convinced their col- 
“leagues that they added the proviso that success would depend 
on the project being ‘ generally approved and assured fair treat- 
ment by the taxpayers.’ Given these conditions they believe 
that ‘ the nation may yet turn to the Capital Levy as a wise and 
practicable measure offering the best road out of its difficulties.’ 
(Sections 233-4.) 

It is abundantly clear, however, that for all practical purposes 
the project of a Capital Levy is not only damned, but dead. The 
Socialist minority wisely concerned themselves, therefore, with 
‘an alternative method of raising funds for debt repayment from 
owners of accumulated wealth,’ and they suggested, as a method 
‘less liable to obstruction than a Capital Levy, the imposition 
of additional taxation on unearned income.’ 

Here, then, we have the genesis of those ‘ surtax’ proposals 
of which so much has already been heard, and of which we shall 
certainly hear more between now and the General Election. 

The concrete proposal is to raise an additional annual revenue 
of 80,000,000/. to 100,000,000/. by an extra tax on all ‘ unearned’ 
incomes in excess of 500/. a year, the tax averaging 2s. in the 
pound, but being so steeply graded as to fall with much greater 
severity than that figure suggests upon the larger incomes. 

Whatever be the merits or demerits of this proposal, it is 
important to observe that it was originally put forward by 
Professor Lees Smith and his minority colleagues as an ‘ alternative 
method of raising funds for debt repayment.’ The realists of the 
Socialist Party have already manifested their determination to 
put the money, if they can get hold of it, to quite different uses. 
There are cruder and readier means of dealing with the debt 
problem; and there are more popular ways of spending 
100,000,000/. than that of compensating the ‘ usurers’ who lent 
money to the State in the dark days of the war. 

For this as well as for other reasons I entirely agree with Sir 
John Simon in regarding the surtax proposal as more insidious, 
if not more dangerous, than that of a Capital Levy. A Capital 
Levy would almost certainly break down under the weight of 
administrative inconvenience. You might impose it; it is far 
from certain that you could collect it. A surtax you could collect 
with comparative ease. Moreover, there is at least a possibility 
that the proceeds of a Capital Levy would be devoted to the 
extinction of debt ; the proceeds of a surtax would quite certainly 
be used as an electoral bribe. Finally, it is the loudly proclaimed 
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intention of its sponsors that a Capital Levy should be imposed 
once for all and not repeated ; the surtax would continue as long 
as there were any accumulated savings to tax. 

Professor Lees Smith has contended, and quite justly, that 
his proposal is no more than a development of the device for 
differentiating between ‘earned’ and ‘unearned’ income, a 
differentiation which was first introduced into our fiscal system 
by Mr. Asquith in the Budget of 1907. But it must be remembered 
that the differentiation, as then accepted, relieved ‘ earned’ 
incomes without penalising the ‘ unearned,’ since the financial 
conditions were such as to permit Mr. Asquith to relieve earned 
incomes of 3d. in the pound (reducing the rate from Is. to 94.), 
while retaining the rate at 1s. for the less precarious incomes. 
This fact does not, of course, affect in any way the equity or 
inequity of the principle; but in practice it could not fail to 
assuage the hostility with which the proposal might otherwise 
have been assailed. Given similar conditions to-day, it is safe 
to assume that comparatively little would have been heard of 
the hardship and inequity involved in the proposals of the 
Socialist Party. 

As a fact loud protests have been raised, not, it would seem, 
so much by those who are commonly classed as the ‘ rich,’ but 
by persons of very moderate means who have saved out of business 
or professional earnings a modest sum as provision against their 
old age or for the maintenance of dependants. I have the details 
of several cases before me as I write, and there is no doubt that 
they are typical of many. One of them, a doctor starting from 
nothing, has by hard work managed to save 14,000/.; he is 
threatened with a breakdown in health and may have to retire 
- and live on his savings. ‘ Under the Labour Party proposals,’ 
he writes, ‘ the income from my savings is called unearned. If 
they had gone out with me on many a night in storm and rain 
perhaps they would not have called it unearned.’ 

Professor Lees Smith meets protests of this sort by two 
arguments. On the one hand, he points out that the man who 
has saved comparatively little will, under the graduated surtax, 
have to pay very little, and therefore his ‘ fulminations have no 
real basis.’ This is a characteristic line of argument to a con- 
sideration of which I will return. Meanwhile I submit that, be 
the amount large or small, the basis of objection is in principle 
equally valid. On the other hand, it is urged that, though some 
income from investments represents the product of hard-earned 
savings, much of it is the delectable fruit of inherited wealth. 
That may be so; but is it seriously maintained that it is a com- 
paratively innocent thing to save for oneself, but a social crime to 
save for a widow or children? Besides, as Socialists well know, 
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no accumulated wealth passes, even to widows and children, 
untaxed by the State. If it be equitable or expedient to 
differentiate between wealth accumulated by thrift and wealth 
derived from inheritance, death duties, not surtaxes on income, 
provide the appropriate method, and of this method the State 
already avails itself to some purpose. 

But the matter must be pushed further. Is it economically 
sound to differentiate at all between ‘ earned’ and ‘ unearned’ 
income? It may, of course, be urged, and commonly is, that 
earned incomes should escape more lightly, on the ground that 
they are more ‘ precarious.’ That is so, but on the other hand 
they are less permanent and consequently yield to the State a 
less permanent revenue, while invested wealth not only yields a 
continuing revenue, but in addition is subject to recurrent levies 
on the aggregate capital. It becomes plain, however, that there 
are two points of view from which all taxation may be considered, 
and that they are not always or easily reconciled: there is the 
question of equity as between individual citizens; and there is 
that of advantage to the State or the community at large. What- 
ever may be urged in favour of greater tenderness towards earned 
incomes from the standpoint of individuals, the interests of the 
State would be better served by transferring that tenderness to 
income from investments. The State is in truth far more con- 
cerned with saving than spending, and if administrative difficulties 
could be overcome, the interests of the State would dictate the 
imposition of taxes, not upon a man’s income, but upon his 
expenditure. But this ideal device is outside the sphere of 
practical politics. 

Nevertheless, it is important to emphasise the truth which 
lies hidden in this paradox; not least because it seems to be 
hidden from the eyes of the great body of Socialists, or obstinately 
ignored by them. This is far from true in Mr. Snowden’s case; 
and it is an ironical coincidence that in The Times of October 19 
there should have appeared the letter from Mr. Lees Smith, 
referred to above, and side by side with it the report of a speech 
delivered by Mr. Snowden at Keighley on the previous day. 


Trade revival [said Mr. Snowden] was vitally dependent upon capital 
saving, and the capital development not only of this country, but also of 
others which should be our customers to a greater extent. . . . Lack of 
savings was greatly hindering the trade recovery of Britain. It meant 
dearer money and, therefore, the putting up of national and local taxation. 
. . . Wasteful expenditure and the wasteful employment of capital were 
maintaining a vicious circle of depression and unemployment. 


These are words of wisdom which should be deeply pondered by 
all who would see clearly into the heart of the problem of spending 
Vor. CII—No. 610 3¢ 
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and saving, and certainly not least by Mr. Snowden’s colleagues 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Snowden goes, indeed, to the root of the matter—a matter 
far too grave for mere party recrimination. ‘ Behind this con- 
troversy lies the main cleavage of modern politics.’ So wrote the 
political sponsor of the surtax proposal in The Times (October 19). 
I cordially agree, and it is for that reason that I desire to urge 
it, not for the first time, upon the attention of readers of the 
Nineteenth Century and After. If I labour the obvious and 
obtrude upon them observations which are trite, I would, while 
beseeching their pardon, beg them to believe that it is done of 
set purpose, for the commonplace is constantly ignored and 
elementary truths are just those which are too commonly 
neglected. 

Your Socialist would appear to be incapable of thinking of 
wealth except in relation to the individual who may or may 
not possess it. If a man possesses abundant wealth, it is no 
hardship to him if the State takes from him his superfluity, and 
with the money thus extracted from the pockets of the rich 
alleviates the hard lot of the poor. 


There are [says Mr. Lees Smith] 97,000 super-tax payers in the country 
who have, on the average, after all present taxes have been paid, an income 
of about 80/. a week each. It is absurd to suggest that these persons are 
going to suffer great hardship from further taxation. 


The statement is admirably illustrative of the Socialist’s mind, 
and characteristic of his controversial methods. Let us assume, 
for the moment, that the statement is accurate. Does it end the 
matter? Does it indeed, on the broad issue, carry us much 
further? It betrays, on the contrary, a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the meaning of capital and the taxation thereof in relation, 
not to the individual but to the community. The real point which 
the careful guardian of the interests of the Commonwealth has to 
consider is much more subtle and difficult than that which 
occupies the attention of the partisan debater. It is how the 
burden of taxation can be so distributed as to inflict the minimum 
of injury upon the permanent well-being of the community. It 
is of course intelligible that the individual aspect of taxation 
should absorb attention to the exclusion of other aspects more 
intrinsically important. The older economists ministered to this 
eminently human error. Even Adam Smith, in his classical 
analysis of the rules of taxation, did not wholly avoid it. By 
harping on ‘ ability to pay,’ on the convenience of the taxpayer, 
and so forth, he encouraged the idea that taxation was primarily 
a matter for the individual; and so, indeed, in his day it was. 
Adam Smith, it is too frequently forgotten, wrote in the pre- 
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capitalistic era—on the eve of the great changes which in the 
aggregate we describe as the Industrial Revolution, but before 
they had begun to change the face of the country or to revolu- 
tionise the organisation of industry. Within their own sphere 
his ‘canons’ are not merely true, but truistic. They throw little 
light, however, upon the problem that confronts our own genera- 
tion. The total indebtedness of Great Britain, when Adam Smith 
wrote The Wealth of Nations, did not exceed 130,000,000]. Very 
lately Henry Pelham had carried through a scheme for the 
conversion of the debt so skilfully that in the year 1751 the price 
of the new 3 per cent. stock was 106}. How greatly the aspect of 
affairs has changed needs no emphasis. 

‘A century later Gladstone was the presiding genius at the 
Treasury. In his first Budget (1853) he had to provide for an 
expenditure of only 56,000,000/. But even that he thought too 
much. To him public economy was a matter not merely of 
business, but of morality, and when he was convinced that an 
ethical principle was at stake he was not to be withstood. 


All excess in public expenditure beyond the legitimate wants of the 
country is [he insisted] not only a pecuniary waste, but a great political 
and above all a great moral evil. It is characteristic of the mischiefs that 
arise from financial prodigality that they creep onward with a noiseless and 
stealthy step ; that they commonly remain unseen and unfelt, until they 
have reached a magnitude absolutely overwhelming. 


That was the authentic voice of the Manchester school ; and 
it is well that it should be recalled to-day. But how was the 
‘spirit of public extravagance to be exorcised’? ‘It is more 
difficult,’ as Gladstone wrote pathetically to Cobden, ‘ to save a 
shilling than to spend a million.’ Yet expenditure had to be 
curtailed. But how? Gladstone’s answer to this truly Victorian 
question was eminently characteristic of the man and of his 
times. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer [he said] should boldly uphold 
economy in detail ; it is the mark of a chicken-hearted Chancellor when he 
shrinks from upholding economy in detail. . . . He is ridiculed, no doubt, 
for what is called candle-ends and cheese-parings, but he is not worth his 
salt if he is not ready to save what are meant by candle-ends and cheese- 
parings in the cause of the country. 


It was, moreover, his belief that we should never revert ‘ to 
the old spirit of economy as long as we had the income tax’ ; 
and he did his utmost to put his precepts into practice. Despite 
the Crimean War he had, by 1865, got the rate down to 4d., and 
there is little doubt that if he had been restored to office in 1874 
he would have carried out the intention he had announced in 
his first Budget of 1853 and extinguished the tax altogether. 
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Quantum mutatus ab illo. It is not the ghost of Gladstone 
which haunts Downing Street to-day. The capacity to save 
candle-ends and cheese-parings seemed to have passed with the 
Victorian era: the philosophy of Mr. Samuel Smiles is as demodé 
as that of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Yet the need for the homely 
Victorian virtues is at least as great to-day as it was after the 
Crimean War when Gladstone invoked it, or after the Napoleonic 
Wars when an unreformed Parliament curtailed expenditure 
with remarkable rapidity. But in those days the taxpayers were 
adequately represented in the Legislature; to-day one class 
supplies in large measure the revenue of the State and another 
class spends it. 

But the severance of the functions is more apparent than real. 
Large sections of society are under the delusion that lavish 
expenditure is a matter which does not concern them : ‘ the rich 
will have to pay.’ In one sense they will: yet nothing is more 
certain than that in the long run the ultimate burden will fall 
upon the mass of the industrial population. A warning uttered 
many years ago by Lord Morley of Blackburn may well, in this 
connexion, be pressed home. ‘ Be sure,’ he said, ‘ that the burden 
of taxation, however disguised, falls ultimately on the shoulders 
of the industrial community.’ That is true, but it needs a 
Bastiat to demonstrate the recondite truths of the ‘ dismal 
science.’ On the face of it nothing would seem clearer than that 
a Capital Levy would concern only the owners of capital and that 
a surtax would be paid only by persons who were the recipients of 
a substantial income from accumulated wealth. Yet the truth is 
that the depression of our industries to-day, and the terrible 
problem of unemployment arising from that depression, are 
primarily attributable to the wholesale destruction of capital in 
this and other countries during the Great War. 

Our former customers are too poor to purchase our wares at 
the price which will cover the cost of production in this country. 
But cost of production is immensely enhanced on the one hand 
by the scarcity and consequent dearness of capital, and on the 
other by the heavy taxation, Imperial and local, necessitated 
partly by the weight of indebtedness and partly by the mainten- 
ance of unemployed and destitute persons and other ‘ social’ 
services. Thus the vicious circle is ever extending. Yet the 
demand for greater and greater expenditure grows ever more 
insistent. Reference has already been made to the proposal of a 
surtax estimated to produce 80,000,000/. to 100,000,000/. In some 
quarters, however, such a contribution to improved social services 
is derided as ridiculously inadequate. In the Liberal Magazine for 
July 1927 Mr. G. W. Gough, an exceptionally competent critic of 
Socialism, published the details of a careful calculation which 
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made it clear that the Socialist Party’s programme would involve 
an addition to national expenditure of no less than 229,000,000). a 
year ; and in a speech at Sheffield on July 4 Sir Herbert Samuel, 
who presided over the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
(1917-18), endorsed the substantial accuracy of this calculation. 

Could this country, even were we to have a genuine recovery 
in trade, afford a Budget of 1,000,000,000/.? Is it certain that 
it can sustain the existing burden of 840,000,000. in addition to a 
local expenditure of 170,000,000/.? One thing may be affirmed 
without fear of contradiction: were the principle of national- 
isation to be applied to industry, or that of municipalisation to 
be widely extended, even the existing burden, much more the 
projected burden, would be literally intolerable, and the country 
would sink into the abyss of bankruptcy. 

That abyss can be avoided only by the combined exercise of 
two virtues: industry and thrift. We must produce more, and 
out of the increased product must save an increased proportion. 
But what will it advantage us to produce more if we lack customers, 
or to save more when almost every public issue is even now 
largely oversubscribed ? To answer adequately these not un- 
natural questions would carry us too far into the mysteries of 
Economic Theory, but it may be said summarily that the provision 
of customers (in technical language ‘ demand ’) is largely depen- 
dent upon the capacity to produce (‘supply’) at a price which 
the customers can afford to pay. Again, the apparent super- 
abundance of capital revealed by the transactions of the Stock 
Exchange is in large measure due to the uncertain prospects of 
the great basic industries and the reluctance of business men to 
invest capital in concerns which hold out little hope of an adequate 
return upon ‘new’ capital. Gilt-edged securities commonly 
appreciate when industry is depressed, and fall in value when 
there is an increasing demand for industrial capital. But the 
interest obtainable on gilt-edged securities to-day indicates that 
capital is very scarce and dear as compared with thirty years ago, 
or even with the days immediately preceding the Great War. In 
1896 the Corporation of Manchester could borrow at something less 
than 2} per cent. ; in July 1914 they would have had to pay about 
4 per cent. ; to-day nearly 5 per cent. In 1896 the 3 per cent. 
debenture stock of the London and North Western Railway 
Company reached 124}, showing a yield to the investor of only 
2} percent. The highest point reached by the same stock in 1914 
was 82}. A first-rate debenture is to-day expected to yield 
nearly 5 per cent. This gives us the true measure of the market 
price of capital. An even more precise index is found, of course, 
in the Bank rate of discount ; and that tells the same tale. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. Before the war we were, as a 
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nation, saving about 400,000,000/. a year. To-day we are cer- 
tainly saving no more than that, if as much, whereas, with the 
change in the value of money, we ought to be saving, as Mr. 
Snowden has himself pointed out, at least 750,000,000/. If we 
were seriously intent on repairing the ravages of the war we 
might perhaps save even more, though our own relative poverty 
is brought into greater relief by the amazing prosperity of our 
greatest rival, the United States of America. The national 
income of America is said to-day to amount to the gigantic total 
of 18,000,000,000/., or over 153/. per head of the population, while 
our own is not much more than 68/. On the other hand, taxation 
in Great Britain is about 15/. per head per annum ; in the United 
States of America federal taxation is only about 6/. 

And the Socialist Party are proposing largely to increase the 
burden on our people. Even the Conservative Government seems 
powerless to reduce it. The Budget of 1927 avoided, indeed, an 
increase of taxation, but only by a series of devices, more ingenious 
than ingenuous, such as the collection of eighteen months of 
property tax due under Schedule A in the fiscal year 1927-8, 
and a further shortening of the credit allowed to brewers. Such 
devices, however, serve only (in Bismarck’s phrase) to ‘ paper 
over the cracks,’ and cannot be repeated. 

With all this I am far from regarding the situation as beyond 
redemption ; but it can be redeemed only if the Government 
and Parliament will face the facts honestly, if they will put the 
essential facts bluntly before the people, and if the people, in 
their turn, will make a patient and persistent effort to apprehend 
them, and, having grasped them, will be prepared to make 
the necessary sacrifices to redeem a situation which, though 
undeniably grave, is far from hopeless. 

The picture is, indeed, patchy rather than black. It is evident 
that industrial changes are taking place under our eyes the 
significance of which it is difficult for contemporary observers to 
measure. Already there is taking place a shifting of population 
which, though not yet comparable to that which at the end of 
the eighteenth century transferred our population from the south 
of the Trent to the north of it, is almost sure to increase in volume, 
and materially to redress the balance. As the steam engine led 
to the concentration of industry on the coalfields, so the increase 
and cheapening of the supply of electrical energy will permit and 
facilitate its diffusion. The growth of ‘satellite’ towns in the 
South of England is already attracting attention. I sometimes 
wonder whether ‘ housing’ reformers in the great towns of the 
North are taking account of the phenomenon ? But I must not be 
beguiled into indulgence in economic prophecies. I am concerned 
with the insistent problem by which we are immediately confronted. 
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The problem, as I have attempted to show, is partly economic 
and partly political. The economic situation imperatively calls 
for the restriction of public expenditure and for such generous 
provision for the capital requirements of industry as can be 
rendered possible only by persistent personal economy and the 
patient accumulation of savings. But here comes in the psycho- 
logical factor. No human being can be expected to forego the 
luxuries which are at his command unless the resulting savings 
are reasonably secure. And here we come up against the 
politician. Let it once be understood that the Socialist Party is 
committed to a policy which involves (albeit under legal forms) 
larger and larger demands upon accumulated wealth, and wealth 
will cease to be accumulated. The schoolboy essayist may prove 
to have written better than he knew when he interpreted 
Prudhon’s motto (La propriété c’est le vol) to mean ‘ property has 
wings.’ The wiser Socialists know that the evolutionary process 
which they profess to discern and desire cannot be hurried. 
‘ Progress is made,’ wrote Mr. Snowden recently, ‘ not by destruc- 
tion, but by transformation ’ ; and, speaking at Derby (March 28, 
1927), he said : ‘ It is perfectly useless to talk about overthrowing 
the capitalist system, because if you do you are destroying the 
foundations on which the Socialist State will have to be built.’ 
Not all of us desire the erection of the superstructure, but those 
who do will ponder these words of wisdom. 

Meanwhile, I would appeal (not for the first time) to those 
who, like myself, regard the Socialist theory of society as funda- 
mentally erroneous, to expose its fallacies by reasoning which 
can be apprehended, and may be appreciated, even by those 
who sympathise with the not ungenerous ideals of Socialism. 
It is futile to denounce projects like that of the surtax or a 
Capital Levy as confiscation or even robbery. Grossly inequitable 
I think they are ; but the Socialist regards the present distribution 
of wealth as grossly inequitable. Mr. Wheatley, for example, 
would welcome a super-tax of 100 per cent. on all incomes over 
20001. a year. It is useless to argue against this on grounds of 
equity: we may get a hearing, if not from Mr. Wheatley, at 
least from those whom he would fain persuade, if we can demon- 
strate that such proposals would diminish the current rate of 
wages and increase the present volume of unemployment. 

I ruefully acknowledge that it is not easy to demonstrate 
scientific truths in language intelligible in the market-place ; but 
I am convinced that, unless the task can be achieved, there is 
serious risk that proposals superficially attractive will win a 
large measure of popular support. That withdrawal of support 
will follow speedily upon inevitable disillusionment I make no 
doubt ; but the day of reckoning may be postponed for a con- 
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siderable time. We all know that war, though wasteful, diffuses 
a sense of prosperity. Social war might have similar effects. 
Disillusionment might not come until irreparable injury had 
been inflicted, not merely upon individuals, but upon the com- 
munity. To the sufferings of individuals, ex hypothesi a small 
minority, a Socialist Administration might be indifferent ; 
our one chance of persuasion is to prove that the injury to 
individuals would mean the destruction of the commonwealth. 
But if our English Socialists hear not the prophets of Russian 
Communism, will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead ? 


J. A. R. Marriott. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


I 


EVERY morning, year in and year out, like a recording angel, 
The Times publishes a column of wills and bequests. It is one 
of the most interesting items in the whole newspaper ; for there 
our friends and enemies declare their final earthly dividend, 
Charon regardant passant on one side and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rampant on the other: there all sorts and conditions 
of men meet for probate who never met elsewhere—artisans, 
architects, authors, peers and pork butchers, doctors who failed 
to cure their own last patient, lawyers apprehensive lest justice 
may after all win the day in an unknown Supreme Court, and 
clergy who have yet to learn how much of their theology was true. 

There, too, since England allows almost complete liberty in 
the disposition of property, we find human nature naked and 
unashamed, in all its oddities, whims, and caprices—this husband 
forbidding his wife to marry again, that father penalising his 
children if they should ‘ become Papists’ ; one man giving a last 
donation to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
yet insisting that hunting should not be interrupted at his death ; 
a second endowing an annual sermon, a third an annual dinner, 
in memory of the departed. The last will and testament is often 
a pathetic attempt to secure some sort of mundane immortality. 

This column, in short, is a brief epitome of the triumph and 
tragi-comedy of life ; and it occurred to me that a short analysis 
of its contents might throw some light not only on the distribu- 
tion of the national wealth, but also on the actual interests and 
convictions of the community. Philosophers often dispute the 
meaning of the human will, but, with their proverbial repugnance 
to precision of statement and the evidence of statistics, they 
have not, so far as I am aware, ever sought any of the evidence 
they require from these easily accessible particulars of human 
wills 


In the four months from June 30 to October 28, 1927 (both 
days inclusive), the amounts of 2869 individual estates were 
published in The Times, the net personalty of which totalled 
altogether 67,765,459/. The amounts recorded vary, of course, 
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very considerably day by day—the largest single day being 
July 14, on which Lord Cowdray’s 4,000,000/. estate was in- 
cluded, and the smallest October 26, on which the total was only 
306,783/. But taken week by week the totals naturally varied 
less, and month by month they began to yield something like 
a calculable average. 

The daily average of the 104 days was 651,590/. ; and, since 
104 days is almost exactly a third of the weekdays in a year, 
the total amount of property thus recorded annually would be 
nearly 204,000,000/. 

‘ So much for the gross figures; the amount and distribution 
of these fortunes is more interesting. A crude average would 
suggest that the ordinary estate was about 23,619/.; but the 
actual inequalities are so great that this figure must be regarded 
as entirely fictitious. I have therefore tabulated the numbers in 
series of 1000l. at a time. 

Let us take first the smallest recorded estates, from mil to 
10,000/.—that very large category of people who have ‘a little 
money in the family,’ and who, possessing less than 500/. a 
year unearned income, would be exempt from the surtax in 
Labour’s latest—at least, I suppose it is still the latest—pro- 


gramme. 
Wills Annual 


Amount. Proved. Average. 

tl. to 1,000/. . ‘ ; 129 387 
1,00rl. to 2,000). . f a. 208 624 
2,0011. to 3,000). . ‘ ‘ 137 4II 
3,001. to 4,000). . , , 169 507 
4,001l. to 5,000l. . . , 206 618 
5,0011. to 6,000). . : . 196 588 
6,001. to 7,0001. . . , 184 552 
7,001l. to 8,o000l. . ; , 171 513 
8,001l. to 9,000l. . . ‘ 04 282 
9,001/. to 10,0001. . . ‘ 104 312 


Several names were recorded with the expressive word 
‘mil’ against them—‘there but for the grace of God’ (or 
Mammon), one feels, ‘go I’; and these were of course omitted 
from the list. But the first item, of fortunes ranging between 
tl. and r1000l., is obviously misleading. Those who die actually 
penniless are a minority in this country ; but the great majority 
of the King’s subjects leave estates of very considerably less 
than roool., and the paucity of the entries on that line is due to 
their names being unpublished unless they were persons of some 
public distinction. Only one person out of every sixty-five who 
die in this country appears in The Times lists of wills. 

After the first column, however, the list becomes more and 
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more inclusive ; and as the totals are for four months, we may 
take it that about 4400 people die in Great Britain every year 
worth between r000/. and 10,000/. It is of course impossible to 
say how much of this money was individually earned and how 
much was inherited ; an inquiry of that kind would take us very 
far afield, and involve prolonged research into the very difficult 
problem of the rise and fall of families. But at any rate, the bulk 
of these estates have now in fact been inherited by individuals ; 
and since inherited wealth is not on an average retained by any 
one possessor more than thirty years, we may put the number 
of small rentiers in this country who add dividend cheques to 
their other sources of income at rather more than 120,000. 

With fortunes of over 10,000/. we begin to enter a new category. 
Hitherto the dividends have provided some extra comforts, have 
helped to educate a son for the professions or eke out a daughter’s 
dress allowance, and been an insurance against old age or sudden 
illness or misfortune. Many people no doubt do live entirely on 
the incomes from these small capitals, but they have to live very 
narrowly and carefully—the famous class of maiden aunts in 
the country fit in here; and with the majority of this first 
division of small capitalists remunerative work of some kind or 
other is a necessity rather than a preference or a luxury. 

With a capital of over 10,000/., however, it is possible to live 
modestly in comfort without work. Let us look at the numerical 


strength of this next sub-species. 
Wills Annual 


Amount, Proved. Average. 
10,001/. to 11,0001. ‘ ‘ 95 285 
11,0011. to 12,0001. , ° 83 249 
12,001/. to 13,0001. ° ° 80 240 
13,0011, to 14,0001. : ‘ 61 183 
14,0011, to 15,0001. , ; 48 144 
15,001/. to 16,0001. : ; 58 174 
16,001/. to 17,0001. ‘ ‘ 35 105 
17,001/. to 18,0001. . ; 35 105 
18,001/. to 19,0001. ‘ ‘ 32 96 
19,0011. to 20,0001. ° ‘ 34 102 
20,001/. to 21,0001. , , 46 138 
21,001/. to 22,0001. ‘ = 22 66 
22,0011, to 23,0001. ° ° 27 81 
23,0011. to 24,0001. . ‘ 26 78 
24,0011. to 25,000/. 27 81 


This is the class which Mr. a ee MacDonald estimates will 
on the whole be benefited by a surtax of 10 per cent. It is none 
of my business here to attempt to follow his argument, but the 
figures show how steadily the numbers now diminish. Like the 
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roseate hues of early dawn, they seem to tire and faint at the 
very prospect of the advantages in store for them. 

Altogether there are 709 persons in this second category of 
fortunes between 10,000/, and 25,000/. As there has been no 
unusual mortality in 1927, we may conclude that there will be 
rather more than 2000 estates of this kind in an average year; 
and, on the basis of the previous calculation, it may be estimated 
that there are some 60,000 persons of this financial standing in 
the country. 

We may now inspect the next standard, of people with any- 
thing from 25,000/. to 100,000/. We are now moving among 
the upper section of the smaller capitalist class ; everybody here 
has an unearned income of over 1000. a year, and actual poverty 
is one of those things which—like earthquakes and typhoons— 
one reads about in the newspapers, but which are too remote to 
have any personal significance. The Limited Liability Acts 
must have greatly increased the stability of this section, whose 
members as a rule are only ruined by some personal imprudence 
or extravagance. This is, I think, the Forsyte type which 
Mr. Galsworthy has made his own: the successful Forsyte is 
seldom far below this level, and probably on the whole not often 
very much above it. 

It will be sufficient now to group this more select class in lots 


of 5000/. apiece. 
Wills Annual 
Amount. Proved. Average. 


25,001/. to 30,000). ‘ ‘ 83 249 
30,001/. to 35,000/. ‘ ‘ 71 213 
35,0011, to 40,0001. ‘ P 57 171 
40,0011. to 45,0001. ' , 46 138 
45,001/. to 50,000/. ‘ ; 26 78 
50,0011, to 55,0001. ‘ : 23 
55,0011. to 60,0001. ; : 15 
60,001/. to 65,000). . ‘ 19 
65,0011. to 70,0001. , > 17 
70,0011. to 75,000). : : 15 
75,0011. to 80,000. } - II 
80,0011. to 85,0001. : : 7 
85,0011. to 9g0,000/. ; A 6 
90,0011. to 95,0001. : : 6 
95,001/. to 100,0001. ; : 4 


That is to say, some 1200 persons die in this country every 
year with a fortune of between 25,000/. and 100,000/. And on 
the basis of our previous calculations, there should be about 
36,000 persons of this comfortable status, ‘as far removed from 
real wealth as from real want,’ in Great Britain to-day. 
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We will now aspire higher, and look at the really large estates 
of 100,000/. upwards. It will be sufficient for our purpose to 
divide these into 25,0001. lots. 

Wills Annual 
Amounts, Proved. ' Average. 
100,001/. to 125,000], . . 20 60 
125,001/. to 150,000). . ‘ 17 51 
150,001/, to 175,000), . , II 33 
175,001/. to 200,000). . ‘ 9 27 
200,001/. to 225,000), . , 8 24 
225,001/, to 250,000), 27 
250,001, to 275,000). 12 
275,001/, to 300,000). 9 
300,001. to 325,000/, 12 
325,001/. to 350,0001, 
350,001/. to 375,000, 
375,0011. to 400,000l, 
400,001/. to 425,000). 
425,001/. to 450,000). 
450,001/. to 475,000. 
475,0011. to 500,0001, 
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From now onwards we can jump 100,000/. at a time. 

Wills Annual 

Amounts, Proved. Average. 
500,001/.to 600,000). . ; 12 
600,001/. to 700,0001. . . 6 
700,001/. to 800,000). . ; fy) 
800,001/. to 900,000/, . , 3 
g00,001/. to 1,000,000/. . . °o 
Over 1,000,000]. . ; “ 15 


It will be noticed that the class over 100,000/. totals 104. 
As my lists were compiled from 104 consecutive days, the cal- 
culation is easy—one estate of 100,000/. or over is announced 
every day, or 313 a year; while millionaires die at the rate of 
rather more than one a month, or 15 a year. 

In actual fact, however, this class must be more numerous 
than appears from the recorded figures. It is said that in 
America some people pay more income tax than can be legally 
demanded of them, because it enhances their social prestige ; 
but in this more practical country the heir who pays probate on 
more than the minimum value of an estate has probably yet to 
be born. In the smaller fortunes, where the incidence of death 
duties is low, the amounts declared are probably close to the 
true values. But for wills over 100,000/. the death duties rise 
steadily from 20 to a maximum of 40 per cent. ; and this leads 
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inevitably to a process of legal evasion. In some cases property 
is conveyed to the heirs in the owner’s lifetime, in order to reduce 
the total amount of the estate ; in others the individual owner- 
ship is converted into a limited liability company. The former 
is the older method, which was sometimes practised before the 
war ; the latter is a result of post-war taxation. 

I have unfortunately no means at my disposal to calculate 
the apparent reduction of the national wealth caused by these 
methods of avoidance ; but this, coupled with the fact that in 
every case I have taken the figures of net personalty instead of 
gross estate, manifestly results in an under-estimate of the total 
capital resources of the country by a rather considerable sum. 

I had hoped to have made an exact comparison between 
these contemporary estates and those of a generation ago. After 
making allowance for the depreciation of money, a parallel table 
of the amount and distribution of the national wealth in 1897 
(when taxation all round was lower and death duties had only 
just been introduced) and 1927 would have been very instructive. 
But unfortunately The Times only recorded a few exceptional 
wills in the Diamond Jubilee year, and even ten years later, in 
1907, a similar regrettable reticence prevailed in Printing House 
Square ; and although the spirit was willing, I must confess that 
the flesh was weak when personally confronted with the immense 
task of abstracting the huge registers of Somerset House. 

But a few legitimate conclusions can be drawn from the 
actual figures I was able to obtain. The Times of 1897 contained 
brief abstracts of 131 wills, of which 


22 were from 11. to 20,0001. 
24 were from 20,001/. to 40,0001. 
14 were from 40,001/. to 60,0001. 
13 were from 60,001/. to 80,0001. 
6 were from 80,001/. to 100,000l. 
49 were from 100,001/. to 1,000,000). 
3 were over 1,000,0001. 


The first two lines may be disregarded; there must have 
been many more than 46 estates under 40,000/. in 1897. But 
the last two lines are more relevant. The large estates were 
selected for publication, and it does not appear that many of 
them were missed. At any rate, it is significant that whereas 
in 1897 there were about 50 estates proved at between 100,000). 
and 1,000,000/., in 1927 there are about 300; and whereas in 
1897 there were only 3 estates proved at over a million, in 1927 
there are about 15. 

Even allowing for an increase of population by 15 per cent., 
and the depreciation of money by 50 per cent., it does not look 
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as if we were ruined after all. This matter is evidently worth 
inquiring into more closely. 

It may be taken that, with the exception of wealth inherited 
from earlier generations, wills represent the accumulated indi- 
vidual savings of the previous thirty years. The wills recorded 
in 1897 therefore represent the type of fortune that was accumu- 
lated in the second half of the Victorian age—proverbially years 
of peace and prosperity, low taxation, Budget surpluses, and 
expanding trade. And the wills recorded in this present year 
represent the type of fortune accumulated in the twentieth 
century—proverbially years of trouble and unrest, of war and 
high taxation, and Budget deficits. It comes as somewhat of 
a shock to discover that more money has been saved in the 
second period than in the first; and it looks almost as though 
we were poor when we thought ourselves rich, and now we are 
rich we think ourselves poor. 

But that conclusion seems to be reinforced by the fact that 
within the last thirty years the growth of the new industry at 
home and the development of tropical markets abroad has 
served to make vast fortunes. Moreover, the standard of com- 
fort has obviously risen among all classes. There was less destitu- 
tion in 1897 than in 1847 ; and there is less poverty in 1927 than 
in 1897—as any middle-aged man who can remember the pitiful 
pinched faces and bare toes of the poorer children in his youth 
will gladly admit. Things have improved all round. Labour 
and capital have both gone up the ladder of prosperity, and 
nearly everybody is better off. 

It is for that reason, no doubt, that we sometimes hear 
denunciations of the decay of thrift. In actual fact, people still 
save money, and probably more people save more money than 
ever before ; but they also spend more, on pleasure or luxury or 
fancy, than they did. They spend more, however, because they 
earn more and have more to spend. Thrift exists, but the 
standard of thrift has altered with the standard of living. 

These considerations, however, would take us too far afield ; 
and I purpose next to consider the changed distribution of 


bequests. 
II 


In the year 1897, out of a total of 23,552,352. admitted to 
probate, 2,085,467/. was left to charity or other public or religious 
purposes—that is to say, 8-8 per cent. The remaining 91-2 per 
cent. was left to private individuals, and undoubtedly the great 
bulk of this remainder devolved on relatives or descendants. 

In the year 1927, out of a total of 67,765,459/. admitted to 
probate, 1,358,848/. was left to charity or other public or religious 
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purposes—that is to say, 2 percent. The remaining 98 per cent, 
was left to private individuals. 

Further, in the year 1897, legacies were left in the following 
proportion : 


33 per cent. to religious purposes. 
29 per cent. to philanthropy. 


28 per cent. to hospitals. 
6 per cent. to education. 


The remainder were in small miscellaneous items difficult to 
classify under any one head. 
In the year 1927 legacies were left in the following proportion : 


36 per cent. to philanthropy. 
34 per cent. to education. 
14 per cent. to religious purposes. 
II per cent. to hospitals. 
2 per cent. to science. 


The remainder were in small miscellaneous items difficult to 
classify. 

It is obvious that this brief, bald summary reveals (or conceals) 
a very great change, or rather a series of changes, in the direction 
of the public mind. 

To take general causes first. The shrinkage in the proportion 
of public to private bequests is manifestly not due to any decline 
of wealth or prosperity, since both have largely increased in the 
past thirty years. It is quite clearly consequent on a combina- 
tion of two different but, in the end, allied causes. In the first 
place, the State now does more for the community, and therefore 
the individual feels it necessary to do less. And in the second, 
any increase in taxation—whether direct or indirect, through 
death duties or taxes on commodities—always hits the family 
harder than the individual; and the family, like any other 
institution which is attacked, therefore takes steps to defend 
itself. It limits its numbers ; it also limits the size of its bequests 
outside the family circle. 

We sometimes hear of a preacher or a moralist denouncing 
the decay of family life. The humble statistician cannot reply 
directly, nor is it indeed his business to do so. But he can point 
out that in England a man can do what he likes with his own 
when he is dead, if not when he is living. A husband and father 

2 Occasionally more legacies appear to have been left than the estate was 
worth. In these cases I have taken the will for the deed, and credited the whole 
amount; and this with the more reason since it has been impossible in several 
other instances to work out the total of residual legacies, and therefore the 


figures given below are always too small rather than too large. But as this 
happens in each category it should not affect the general proportion. 
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must support his family in the flesh, but he can disinberit them 
in his will. He can bequeath the whole of his property to any 
object he chooses—so long as it is not against public policy— 
and leave his relatives penniless. Such cases are not unknown ; 
but they are very rare. In the four months under review one 
man stated that he believed inherited wealth to be a curse, but 
left a considerable sum apparently to his heirs ; and one woman 
left the whole of her property to her solicitor, with the declared 
intention of depriving her relatives of any share whatever of her 
money. But 2 out of 2869 is not an impressive total, and does 
not suggest any decay in family feeling, or any immediate urgency 
for a limitation in testamentary liberty. 

The strength of the home tie is illustrated by another fact. 
The division of an estate among the heirs is not, as a rule, publicly 
announced, but bequests to servants and domestic dependants 
who stand in close personal relation to the family are usually 
particularised. And it is interesting to notice that these are the 
most frequent of all legacies. Out of 2869 cases no fewer than 
359 testators left allowances or annuities to some housekeeper 
or cook or old nurse, often with an expression of thanks and an 
ave atque vale of affectionate friendship. 

Add to these 57 similar bequests to clerks, secretaries, and 
workpeople—to say nothing of half a dozen to club servants— 
and it will be seen that masters and mistresses are not forgetful 
or ungrateful for long and faithful service. 

It is impossible to compare these figures with 1897, since 
those details were not then published ; perhaps some successor 
in 1957 will note them, and deplore the passing of the golden 
days of 1927, when patriarchal ideas still survived. 

One testator definitely revoked legacies previously made on 
the ground of increased taxation; one regretted that ‘the 
present trend of legislation’ made it impossible to bequeath 
money to charity. One person felt he had ‘ sufficiently assisted 
his relatives and responded to public and charitable appeals’ 
in his lifetime ; and one declared that she had ‘ done more than 
her duty ’—a thrice-fortunate female this, since even Nelson 
on his death-bed could not make so proud a boast. 

These, however, were the exceptions. The majority of 
testators either made no public bequests at all or cut down the 
amount. There were, it is true, many generous and some mag- 
nificent donations. But, speaking generally, the vast increase 
in private wealth between 1897 and 1927 has been accompanied 
by a diminution in public benefactions. 

The moral is clear. The more the State taxes the family 
for the community, the more the family looks after itself. 

A very simple test of this matter may be added. Men 

Vor, CII—No. 610 3D 
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leave money to any and every praiseworthy object that occurs 
to them, from the building of a new church to the gift of a 
loving-cup to an old college. Now, most men will agree in 
theory that the reduction of the National Debt is a praise- 
worthy object for a patriotic citizen to assist ; it strengthens 
the finances of the country, and reduces the burden on 
posterity. And if every testator in my lists had left a tenth 
of his property to the State for that purpose the National 
Debt would be reduced by a quarter in a century; while if 
(to suppose an absurd impossibility) every testator had divided 
his property equally between the State and his own family 
the National Debt of 7,600,000,000/. would be totally extin- 
guished by the year 2003. Yet in actual fact not one person 
left one penny to the Treasury for that purpose, feeling, no 
doubt, that Mr. Winston Churchill already takes sufficient toll 
from the departing soul to free it from any works of super- 
erogation. The superior strength of the family unit in com- 
parison with the State could hardly be more convincingly 
demonstrated. 

It remains now to notice a very pronounced change in the 
objects selected for benefaction. There was, I admit, far less 
variety and originality in the bequests than I had anticipated ; 
people leave their money, or that portion of it which they devote 
to public purposes, in certain standardised directions, and seldom 
step outside the few well-trodden paths. Wills with imagination 
of the type left by Cecil Rhodes are extraordinarily rare; the 
more’s the pity.” 

But among the great general classes of benefactions philan- 
thropy now definitely takes the lead, whereas in 1897 it came 
second to religious bequests ; and this category includes a vast 
multitude of charitable and social activities, from working-men’s 
clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, and other such organisations, to orphanages, 
homes of mercy, local almshouses, and donations for the improve- 
ment of county grounds or town parks. 

To these must be added a very interesting category of con- 
tributions to professional benevolent funds. Actors, architects, 
and lawyers leave bequests for the benefit of the less fortunate 
in their avocations; a shipowner bequeaths money to train 
boys for the sea, another for the benefit of poor fishermen, and 
several for those admirable societies the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion and the Seamen’s Missions. Men are evidently still proud 


2 The oddest bequest was that of a lady who left 25/. to each of the three best 
cats’ homes in the country. As she could not make up her own mind which were 
the three best ones, she directed her solicitors to make full inquiry. The spectacle 
of a respectable firm of City solicitors directing their energies into a problem of 
this nature must have been interesting. 
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of their trade; and whatever may be said of the softness of 
John Bull’s head, he clearly has a tender spot in his heart for 
his less successful brethren. In philanthropy, at least, we have 
nothing to be ashamed of. 

But if philanthropy has gone up relatively when compared 
with religious bequests, it has declined very heavily in comparison 
with the general increase of wealth. In 1897 it accounted for 
613,743/. out of a total of wills proved amounting to 23,552,352l., 
or 2‘6 per cent. In 1927 it accounted for 293,035/. out of a total 
of wills proved amounting to 67,765,459/., or -4 per cent. As 
State and taxpayer do more for the under-dog the private 
citizen does less. 

Education, however, has gone up both relatively and posi- 
tively ; and this in spite of the largely increased grants by the 
State towards public education—an eloquent testimony to a 
silent mental revolution. In 1897 it accounted for 125,220/. 
out of a total of wills proved of 23,552,352/., or +5 per cent. In 
1927 it accounted for 501,010/. out of a total of wills proved of 
67,765,4591., or -7 per cent. 

It is true that the amount credited to this account in my lists 
was probably rather abnormally high, as two very large bequests 
happened to appear in the four months under review, but of the 
general tendency there can be no doubt whatever. The school- 
master is esteemed more highly now than thirty years ago. 
There were four bequests to public schools (among them Rugby, 
‘to which I owe more than I can ever hope to repay ’), five to 
universities or university colleges, and several for scholarships 
or prizes. 

Science does not make a very brilliant showing—not more 
than 30,100/. in all. But several of the bequests accredited to 
education might have been as properly added to the list of 
scientific benefactions; and in 1897 there were no English 
benefactions in this category at all. 

Anti-science, on the other hand, scores heavily, the Anti- 
Vivisection Society receiving 13,250/. I record this fact as a 
duty, not a pleasure. 

If science as yet does rather badly, the arts fare worse. 
Somebody left rool. to the ‘ Royal Society of Musicians,’ and 
somebody else the odd sum of 510/. for musical training. 
Painting gets nothing at all—for one can hardly include Sir 
George Lewis’s bequest of his Alma Tademas to his family 
in my lists. In 1897, on the other hand, music received 
34001., and 25,000/. was bequeathed for the purchase of 
pictures. The star of art seems to decline as that of science 
begins to rise. 

Literature is a little more fortunate. Premises and 16o/. 
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were left towards a library ; another 1o/. was to be devoted to 
the purchase of religious books ; 250/. and books were bequeathed 
to a theological library, and two clergymen willed their private 
collections to university or diocesan authorities. 

Archzology stands about as high, or as low, as literature. 
Two local museums received 250/. apiece, and 300/. was left 
separately to an archeological fund. 

It struck me as a little odd that there was not a single 
contribution to any political object in either the 1897 or 
1927 lists. Perhaps good Englishmen lose interest in politics 
when they die; possibly they feel they have paid enough for 
doubtful blessings in their lifetime. Here the Americans on 
the whole resemble us, for in a list of Transatlantic benefactions 
in 1925 I found but one bequest to politics—a gentleman who 
left 45,0001. for promoting the teaching of Henry George and 
‘ the single tax idea.’ § 

But the chief feature of my comparative lists is the very 
heavy decline in contributions to hospitals and religion. The 
causes in these cases, however, are obviously different. 

The administration costs of hospitals have enormously 
increased, and a very considerable part of their revenues is now 
provided by the patients themselves, or at least by the business 
firms who contribute to the upkeep of the hospital which tends 
casualities among their workpeople. Despite flag days, appeals, 
and advertisements, the hospital is changing its status, and the 
benefactor in consequence is reducing his benefactions. 

The process is disguised by the fact that many people still 
endow a named bed in memory of themselves or some loved 
relative, and also because local or municipal patriotism is stronger 
in the provinces than in London. But there is no getting away 
from the fact that in 1897 hospitals received 586,677/. out of a 
total of 23,552,352/., or 2:4 per cent.; whereas in 1927 they 
received 162,494]. out of 67,765,459/., or -2 per cent. And it is 

3 It is always interesting to compare ourselves with our neighbours. French 
statistics so notoriously refuse to add up correctly that I ignored them; the 
German figures, even if they had been available, would have been vitiated by 
the inflation crisis and the prevailing tendency for State and municipal action. 
But in America I found a detailed list of benefactions after my own heart. It is 
true that, on the one hand, it included no small amounts, and that, on the other, 
it included certain donations from the living ; but these things probably made very 
little difference in bulk. An analysis of the chief American benefactions showed 
that in the year 1925 the citizens of the United States bequeathed rather more 
than 17,427,000/. to specific public purposes. Of this practically 50 per cent. was 
devoted to education, rather more than 10 per cent. to religion, rather less to 
philanthropy, and less again to hospitals. 761,000/. was donated to art and 
237,000/. to science; in both of which categories America was ahead of us. 
The great bulk of the bequests to American education are for the endowment 


of universities ; several are earmarked for the appointment of ‘ star professors ’ 
—not astronomers, but men with a big name. 
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impossible to study these figures carefully without coming to 
the conclusion that the voluntary system as a basis of hospital 
finance is becoming increasingly inadequate year by year. The 
change may yet be postponed some little time, but we seem 
within measurable distance of the day when all the London 
hospitals will be run by the Metropolital Asylums Board, and the 
provincial hospitals will be a charge on the county or borough 
council, Iam not concerned, of course, with the question whether 
the change is desirable; the fact remains that while freewill 
offerings have done a great work, they can no longer cope with 
the situation. 

The pronounced decline in the proportion of religious bequests 
rather surprised me, for legacies for religious purposes seemed very 
numerous when I was constructing my tables, and they do in 
fact represent a very considerable sum—171,784/. for the churches 
(of all denominations) at home, and 29,705/. for foreign missions. 
They total more than the hospitals (162,494/.), and are only 
exceeded by philanthropy (293,035/.) and education and science 
(501,0r0/.). 

But the facts are undeniable. 201,489/. was given to religion 
out of 67,765,459/. in 1927. Thirty years before 716,347]. was 
given to religion out of 23,552,352/. This is direct and incon- 
trovertible evidence of another mental revolution ; and here it is 
not possible, as it was in the case of philanthropy and the hospitals, 
to suggest that the decline is at least partly due to an increase of 
State action. 

It is possible, indeed, that people now subscribe to the churches 
more liberally when they are living, rather than leaving them 
legacies when they are dead. (My figures, of course, have nothing 
to do with annual subscriptions or donations or casual collections.) 
But I do not think this is so. 

Again, it is possible, of course, that now we think more of our 
bodies we think less of our souls, and that Harley Street and the 
sports outfitters flourish at the expense of the clergy. There may 
be something in that, but I doubt if it is a full explanation. 

The truth is, I imagine, that all the churches have lost much 
of their old authority. Men still love them for the beauty of 
their services, and for their symbolic pointing to another world 
in which these mundane values are subsumed. 


A. WYATT TILBY. 
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THE SCOTTISH COALMINER 


The author of this essay, who is thirty-six years of age, has 
been an actor in the events which he relates. Until 1917 he was 
engaged in active socialist propaganda and he served a term of 
imprisonment for sedition in 1916-17. In 1917 he obtained a job 
on a pit head in Lanarkshire. As a result of the General Strike, a 
visit to Russia and other experrences, he is no longer a revolutionary. 
—EpiToR, NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


THE remarkable gains registered by the Communists of the Miners’ 
Minority Movement in the trade union elections recently held 
in Lanarkshire and Fife point to a change of a permanent character 
in the outlook of the miners. That the popularity of such an 
idol as Bob Smillie should be declining in face of young, curly- 
haired William Allan, a Communist, while solid ‘ Wullie’’ Adam- 
son finds that his ‘canny’ Fifers are preferring youthful hot- 


headed extremists to himself, is surely the surface manifestation 
of an underlying tendency important enough to be worthy the 
attention of others besides the habitués of the Labour movement. 
But this inclination on the part of the rank and file of the miners 
in Scotland to substitute, as opportunity presents itself, new 
Marxian hot-gospellers for the aged apostles of the I.L.P. church 
in the unions’ leadership is simply the culminating phase of a 
metamorphosis which began ten yearsago. There was a leftward 
current among the miners long before Moscow began to take 
British trade unionism under its patronage: its tempo might 
vary, but the flow always continued ; and now it is in full career 
threatening to wash away the last vestiges of conservatism 
attached to the Miners’ Federation. 

The Scottish coalfield stretches right across the centre of the 
country from sea to sea, extending from Ayrshire on the west 
through Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire till it forks into two wings— 
Fifeshire and the Lothians—on the east, which form the northern 
and southern coastlands respectively of the Firth of Forth. 
Lanarkshire is the biggest of these fields, employing about 50,000 
people, and, although not the oldest in a chronological sense, 
is the oldest practically, seeing that its best and shallowest seams 
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are wrought out, and hardly anything is left but the machine 
mining of thin seams. Fifeshire and the Lothians coalfields, 
notwithstanding their great antiquity from a historical standpoint, 
are as regards modern exploitation young areas with great 
potentialities. These two regions taken together occupy about 
the same number of workers as Lanarkshire. Lanarkshire is 
a field of small collieries, many of them at an advanced stage 
of their working life ; the Lothians and Fife, on the other hand, 
are districts containing many comparatively young collieries, 
which are moreover on a large scale with effective modern equip- 
ment. Altogether there were employed in the whole Scottish 
coalfield in 1924—according to the report of the mines inspector 
—147,606 persons, of whom 116,143 were employed below ground. 
The total output of coal was 36,190,281 tons, of which 17,027,029 
tons was cut by the aid of 1628 machines, more than half of the 
510 mines being provided with such coal-cutting instruments. 
Scotland’s, particularly Lanarkshire’s, place as a pioneer of 
machine mining is shown by the fact that in 1920 almost one- 
third of the Scottish output, as compared with only 6-8 per cent. 
of the northern England output, was got by the aid of machines. 

The men’s organisation in Scotland, as in the British Miners’ 
Federation as a whole, is of a federal character. The different 
county unions, such as Lanarkshire, Fife, and Ayrshire, while 
enjoying in practice almost complete autonomy, are nominally 
linked up in the National Union of Scottish Mineworkers, whose 
executive is supposed to be the supreme organ of action in Scottish 
miners’ affairs. The county agents, while balloted in the dis- 
tricts, are endowed with the status of national officials. But, 
whatever the rules may say, actual authority is still vested in 
the county unions, and the aim of all reformers in the miners’ 
movement in Scotland has been for years to get the National 
Union of Scottish Mineworkers transformed into a strongly 
centralised, genuinely unified organisation. The governing body 
of each county union is its monthly delegate meeting. This 
congress of representatives is the most vital and sensitive part 
of the union’s structure. It is these men, generally the cleverest 
and best-informed persons of the mining community, who, in 
their frequently rough and always long-winded debates, hammer 
out a policy for their mates. At critical junctures these discus- 
sions are followed with breathless eagerness by the masses, and 
their decisions, once given, are unquestioningly obeyed. To 
effect the removal from the position of delegate of the white- 
haired checkweigher, who has enjoyed the respect of a whole 
village for a generation, is anything but an easy task. And when 
on the benches, at the county delegate meetings, the baldheads— 
respected church elders, J.P.’s, and county councillors—begin to 
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disappear, making room for young fanatics of the Soviet idea, it is 
surely time to take stock. 

There has always been a smouldering fire of antagonism 
towards their leaders among the miners. On the slightest 
provocation this would flare up into a lurid flame. The miner’s 
job is hard, dirty and disagreeable. This gives him a permanent 
grouse at the world. So when he and his wife go into their own 
co-operative store they look with contempt at the spick-and-span 
shop assistant moving smartly about his—to them—light and 
easy duties, and comment caustically, sotto voce: ‘En its us 
that keeps um the d—d counter-jumper.’ Or when the ex-miner, 
turned Labour leader and fat and heavy for want of exercise, 
drives up in a motor to the ‘ mornin’’ meeting at some pit, the 
assembled colliers, shivering at the pit gate in the chill of the 
morning, never fail to remark unflatteringly on his thick, well-cut 
coat and his embonpoint. The contrast is too great to be endured. 
And so the agent, who may be a good enough old wooden-head, 
whose worst crime is an inclination to let things drift, is accredited 
with a Machiavellian astuteness and ubiquity in betraying the 
men to the bosses for his own profit. 

Then, again, miners are all anarchists! Not at all in a theo- 
retical sense, but in practice. The extremely varied and changeable 
conditions under which they work in the pits is responsible for 
this. There is nothing standard, uniform or assured in the work- 
ing of a mine. The unexpected is the ordinary, accident is the 
usual routine. The piece-work price a hewer got for his ‘ place’ 
at its outset may prove simply ruinous to him before it is finished. 
A whole section of men can be affected like this, as well as by 
other chances, such as a scarcity of hutches or failure to ‘ brush’ 
their places (i.e., take down the 3 feet of ‘ dirt ’ or rock above a 

2-feet seam to make the necessary headroom). The pit as a 
whole may be suffering from lack of sufficient railway waggons or 
from the tyranny or rigidity of a manager who refuses to even 
things out by ‘ making up’ to the standard the wages of men who 
are working under abnormal conditions. The interests of all 
the men in a single colliery, or of all the collieries in a county, 
or of all the districts in Britain, are similar, therefore, only in a 
very general sense ; immediately you come down to particulars, 
all sorts of divergences, deviations and disharmonies in relation 
to the abstract programme or scheme are apt to be discovered. 
So when a hewer comes into his place and finds something amiss 
his first impulse, which is generally acted upon, is to shout to 
his drawer: ‘ We'll awa’ back up the pit.’ Should it be a 
section involved, say, not brushed, they troop out to the ‘ road- 
end’ cursing the manager, vigorously and picturesquely, make 
for the pit bottom, and clamour to the bottomer to be instantly 
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let up the ‘shank’ out of this God-forsaken, etc., etc., hole. 
This is done, of course, without consulting anybody, neither 
union headquarters nor county agent, sometimes not even the 
checkweigher on the pithead. Then there are the lightning 
strikes of whole collieries, which, in Scotland at least, were till 
very recently everyday occurrences. The men invariably pre- 
ferred to try what their own direct pressure could do before 
they invoked the aid of a union centre of which they were sus- 
picious, and whose first mandate to them, as they very well 
knew, would be to return to work pending negotiations. Some- 
times there was the pitiful spectacle of one district of the county 
selfishly eating up the entire funds of the union in a long-drawn- 
out forty or fifty weeks’ strike because apparently nobody had 
the authority or the will to remind them that the interests of the 
association as a whole ought to be supreme over those of any of 
its parts. Probably as long as the mining industry continues to 
exist these disintegrating forces, which seem to be engendered by 
its very nature, will still remain at work, mocking at all attempts 
to realise the schemes of amalgamation, centralised control, and 
scientific organisation, which are being advocated so enthusiasti- 
cally to-day by the Minority Movement. 

In these compact mining communities, with their intensely 
parochial outlook, living an isolated life of their own in remote 
villages, it was all too easy to organise a revolt against the agents 
at the centre. The Syndicalist miners at Wallyford quarrelled 
with Provost Brown of Dalkeith, broke away from the Mid and 
East Lothian Miners’ Association, and successfully maintained 
their own pit union for years. At Coalburn, in Lanarkshire, 
through a dispute with the Hamilton headquarters over union 
miners taking the place of their own employees in a co-operative 
strike, there almost occurred a disastrous secession of the best 
district in the union from the Lanarkshire Association. It was 
only prevented by the good sense of John MacLean, a famous 
Scottish agitator, with a great influence in this highly socialistic 
district. More recently long-continued strikes at Douglas West 
inspired by local Syndicalists led to a very warm contest with 
the Lanarkshire agents which nearly ended in a split. On 
innumerable occasions branches have withheld their dues because 
they thought their grievances were not being expeditiously 
enough dealt with by the official machinery. This rebellious, 
independent and stubborn spirit amongst the masses has always 
been intolerant of the well-meaning efforts of the leaders to 
attain whatever justice could be got by methods of diplomacy 
and conciliation. 

The prevailing discontent with the orthodox leaders first 
began to find some public expression after the defeat of the 
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national strike of 1912. The majority of Scottish miners were 
against the calling off of the strike and received the leaders in a 
very hostile fashion when they appeared at mass meetings of 
the men to explain the beauties of the Minimum Wage Act. 
What was especially obnoxious to them was that no definite 
figure had been given in the Act and that there were to be different 
minima in the different districts. Several popular Socialist 
propagandists began to criticise the action of the men’s leaders, 
and, although not themselves miners, they were acclaimed at huge 
gatherings of miners in Fife and Lanarkshire as the true voice-of 
rank-and-file opinion. In particular their hearers were delighted 
with attacks, in the spirit of the Miners’ Next Step (then newly 
issued by the South Wales Miners’ Reform Committee), on the 
autocracy practised by the agents, who, because of the anti- 
democratic character of the union constitution, were practically 
irremovable. The propaganda of John MacLean, J. D. Macdougall, 
and the speakers of the Socialist Labour Party and Industrial 
Workers of the World—exponents of Daniel De Leon’s theory 
of industrial unionism—cultivated an intransigent psychology, 
suspicious of Labour parliamentarism and favourable to ‘ direct 
action,’ which already in 1912-13 was predominant in certain 
important strategic centres in the minefields—such as Bowhill in 
Fife, Burnbank in Lanarkshire, and Musselburgh in the Lothians. 

The distressing experiences of war-time could not fail to 
leave their imprint on the Scottish Miners’ Movement. Housing 
accommodation in Lanarkshire, which was miserably poor 
before 1914, was taxed to the utmost to provide any kind of 
cover for the multitude of workers who flocked into the iron, 
steel, engineering and coal-mining enterprises of the county, 
which was one of the ‘star’ munition-producing areas of the 
country. There was abominable overcrowding, a Lanarkshire 
County Council deputation to the Secretary of State for Scotland 
in 1917 reporting that a quarter of the population were living in 
one-roomed houses. The profiteering in flour and shipping was 
graphically portrayed to the masses by the Glasgow Pacifist 
organ, the Forward, which drove home its lesson week after 
week. Miners’ wages, like those of other workers, were very 
slow to rise so as to correspond with the prices of foodstuffs, which 
were soaring upwards untrammelled by any efforts on the Govern- 
ment’s part to restrain the rise. The majority of the agents and 
officials of the miners’ organisation had declared for a patriotic 
truce during the war, neglecting to use, or deliberately refraining 
from using, the economic power placed in the miners’ hands by 
events ; and accordingly, when the electricity of discontent had 
accumulated to the discharging point, it was upon their devoted 
‘2ads that the storm broke. 
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The first flashes began to occur at Blantyre, in Lanarkshire. 
Situated within a couple of miles from Hamilton, this village of 
a few thousand inhabitants, practically all of whom are engaged 
in a dozen moderately sized collieries in the neighbourhood, has 
been for generations the spearhead of the Lanarkshire Miners’ 
Movement. It did not belie its reputation now. The Mac- 
dougall referred to above, on his release from prison after serving 
a twelve months’ sentence for sedition, came to work on a pit- 
head in the Blantyre district. He had been chosen as one of 
the British delegates to the Stockholm Conference which never 
met, and this, with other circumstances, made him well known to 
the militant trade unionists of Blantyre. By this time the 
Miners’ Reform Movement in its original home, South Wales, 
was moribund ; but Macdougall, who had been indoctrinated by 
one of its founders, Jack Hay, when he was up in Fife soliciting 
aid for the Cambrian men in 1910, conceived the idea of its 
revival on Scottish soil. A conference of unofficial delegates 
from all the Socialist and progressive districts in Lanarkshire 
was summoned at Hamilton in July 1917, and as a result of its 
deliberations the Lanarkshire Miners’ Reform Committee was 
founded and the heads of a Manifesto, of which 50,000 copies 
were to be printed and distributed at the pits, were agreed upon. 
It is worthy of remark that a prominent part was played in this 
conference by Lanarkshire men who had had experience as 
officials or members in the United Mineworkers’ Union of America, 
either in Illinois or in British Columbia. Other Scots-Americans 
were very active in spreading the movement into the eastern 
counties. Many features of the new programme were conse- 
quently drawn from the practice of the American mine-workers. 

The Manifesto elicited an instant response from the miners. 
It presented a reasoned argument on the usual Marxian lines 
pointing to the inevitable concentration of capital which is the 
outcome of competition, and showing the miners the impossi- 
bility of grappling with the unified forces of capitalism unless by 
the amalgamation of all the county associations into a genuine 
British Miners’ Industrial Union, with pooled resources, centralised 
direction, and a wide enough scope to embrace every worker, of 
whatever craft, engaged in the industry. The ultimate aim of 
the organisation must be: ‘ The common ownership of the 
mines and the direct control of production by the workers in 
the mining industry.’ Nationalisation was repudiated (to the 
great disgust of the orthodox I.L.P. leaders) as conducting merely 
to an aggravation of the bureaucratism in industry. In the 
name of the class struggle the Manifesto declared against having 
any truck with conciliation and arbitration, abjuring long agree- 
ments as a work of the devil. The producers only got what they 
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had the power to take. Let them therefore miss no opportunity 
to hit hard when they could, and not try to palliate a real defeat, 
when that befell them, as some sort of victory (a favourite 
device of Mr. Smillie). It also contended for the extremest 
form of democracy in the affairs of the union : all the permanent 
and subordinate officials should be elected by ballot vote every 
year. The union should subsidise the setting up of a Marxian 
college in Glasgow. A number of the points mentioned in the 
programme were eventually realised. The committee was to 
act as a ‘ ginger group’ ; it was to stimulate the official machine, 
through legitimate agitation in the branches and in the delegate 
meeting. at Hamilton, as well as through ‘illegitimate’ action 
(in the eyes of the agents) in the way of street-corner and pithead 
propaganda which would set the masses in motion, to take 
early and energetic action on the wages question. 

The earliest sign of life, after a long strikeless interregnum, 
was a one-day stoppage, an ‘idle day,’ called by the Blantyre 
District Committee, which included about twelve pits and 2000 
men, to protest against inadequate food rations and call for peace 
by negotiations. This was followed by a county ‘idle day,’ 
carried on the motion of Blantyre, when 50,000 men downed 
tools on the same question and a series of mass demonstrations 
were held at different points, which received with applause 
strongly Socialist and Pacifist speeches made by some of the old 
agents and by young men associated with the reform agitation. 
Thereafter the propaganda of the Reform Committee, mainly 
carried on by Macdougall, went forward with leaps and bounds, 
The miners flocked in their thousands to hear him, despite 
insinuations by Smillie about ‘ politicians interfering in the 
Miners’ Movement,’ or hints by David Gilmour as to ‘ German 
gold,’ or even the epithet ‘adventurer’ hurled by blunt John 
Robertson. The more venomously the leaders assailed the new 
body as a cunning attempt to disrupt the union, the more were 
the working miners attracted by its plea for the institution of 
genuine democracy in the government of the organisation. A 
new interest in trade unionism was aroused. It was a veritable 
revival. The members commenced to attend the branch meet- 
ings as they had never done before. Kepplehill branch at Shotts 
by an overwhelming majority on a ballot vote decided to affiliate 
to the committee. Giffnock Colliery, which later on in 1920 
struck work as a protest against the Government’s treatment of 
Ireland, issued cards to the reform sympathisers, and over 50 
men out of 500 in the branch paid 6d. a week to the Reform 
Committee over and above the regular contribution to the official 
organisation of Is. per week. About twenty branches in the 
county affiliated to the committee, its connexions extended to 
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active minorities in the remaining hundred branches, and it 
acquired enormous influence with the mass of ordinary union 
members.. 

In July 1918 Macdougall, on the invitation of sympathetic 
elements in Fife, undertook a campaign in that field in the course 
of which every town and village from Low Valleyfield to Leven 
was successfully tapped. At a conference of unofficial delegates 
held in Cowdenbeath it was decided to establish a Fife Miners’ 
Reform Committee to work in conjunction with Lanarkshire. 
The proceedings were guided by William Kirker and John Bird, 
of Bowhill, and an experienced Scots-American, Bob Lamb, of 
Kirkcaldy. The active spirits in Fifeshire had long been chafing 
under the ultra-cautious policy and autocratic methods of 
‘Wullie’ Adamson, the leading official of the Fife Union. The 
central nerve of the Fife Reform Movement was formed by 
the village of Bowhill. This place, although resembling Blantyre 
in the socialistic and combative humour of its inhabitants, was 
in other respects very different. It was a comparatively modern, 
almost a model, village built by the first owners—forerunners 
of the Fife Coal Company—to house the workers employed in 
their recently opened Bowhill pit. This was a huge up-to-date 
concern which employed 1500 men drawn from the neighbour- 
hood. Consequently the Bowhill branch was one of the most 
important in the union, and its resolution to support the reform 
programme was bound to have considerable repercussions. The 
first was an unofficial strike at Bowhill over the ‘ Green case.’ 
The dispute arose from the treatment meted out by the manager 
to a disabled man. It was the first intimation to the union 
officials at Dunfermline that a new temper was rising in the 
coalfield which would not brook protracted negotiations where 
manifest injustice had been committed. 

In the meantime events were developing in Lanarkshire. 
One of the changes advocated in the Manifesto was that the union 
should celebrate the 1st of May every year by a one-day strike 
of the entire membership. The sufferings of the war period had 
brought home to many the imperative need of cultivating the 
spirit of international solidarity among the workers of the world 
if such horrors were ever to cease. The victory of the revolution 
in Russia had breathed new life into international Socialism, 
almost killed by the antagonisms the war had bred. The pro- 
posal to adopt the May Day holiday was carried. Despite the 
protests of the Admiralty and a campaign of calumny in the 
Press, the strike took place. At the huge gatherings held at 
Hamilton and elsewhere solemn declarations of opposition to 
the continuance of the war were carried with absolute unanimity. 
The slaughter seemed as if it was likely to go on indefinitely. 
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And now there was a demand for a ‘ comb out ’ in the coalfields, 
Thousands of miners had fought and died on the battlefield, 
But the early illusions about the righteousness of the struggle 
had become slightly blown upon. There was a conviction that 
the thing had gone far enough. Peace by negotiations from 
being a fad advocated by a handful of cranks had become a 
serious current of opinion in the country. 

So that when the executive of the National Union of Scottish 
Mineworkers affirmed their agreement with the action of Have- 
lock Wilson in preventing the sailing of the pacifist delegates 
to the Stockholm Conference a storm of protest was raised by 
the rank and file. The majority of the agents who had won an 
ephemeral popularity at the beginning of the war by their loudly 
voiced patriotism and active recruiting work for the Army began 
to be looked upon somewhat coldly. One of the most energetic 
of the recruiters, David Gilmour, was now made to feel the 
brunt of this change of mood. He asked the union for per- 
mission to undertake national service. Consent was refused 
unless he gave up his union position. Conceiving this to be a 
veiled attack on himself by the pacifist Smillie and his satellites, 
Gilmour pressed the matter to the point of demanding a ballot 
vote of the men. The Reform Committee threw itself into this 
controversy, and, notwithstanding a great deal of open and 
hidden support from the Government, in his campaign among the 
men on his own behalf Gilmour was decisively beaten by about 
roo0o votes. Simultaneously the authorities requested the Miners’ 
Federation to assist them to get the necessary additional quota 
of men forthe Army. In Lanarkshire it was settled to take a poll 
of the members as to whether this assistance should be given, 
_ coupled with the question whether they were in favour of peace 
by negotiations. On both points the decision was adverse to 
the Government. The actual vote on peace by negotiations 
was—for, 18,767 ; against, 8249. Coalburn district (1500 men) 
commenced to strike one day a week against the threatened 
“comb out.’ Blantyre was getting ready for action. The 
Reform Committee organised a column of young men to march 
to Hamilton for the purpose of sending a deputation to the 
delegate meeting to ask for protection against the designs of the 
Government. The deputation was duly received. After its 
departure a reform delegate moved for strike action, but this 
was overwhelmingly defeated, although it received more than 
twelve branch votes. The authorities could therefore take the 
men they wanted unhindered. ‘Some of these young Socialist 
miners, of course, went to gaol rather than serve. Still, their 
number was only trifling out of the total called up. But the 
Government had won at the cost of creating a feeling of soreness 
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in the coalfield which was to cause them considerable appre- 
hension a few months later. Butter, cheese, and sugar were 
getting scarcer. The long delays before additions were made to 
the standard wage to offset higher prices were perpetual irritants. 
Then came the melancholy reflection that perhaps the sacrifice of 
the life of dearly-beloved sons and fathers was going to be of 
no avail. All these were circumstances influential in creating a 
feeling of suppressed indignation likely to burst out at a moment’s 
notice. 

Coalburn, still disconsolate over the tearing away of its 
conscientious objectors, got in its blow in September through 
an unofficial strike regarding firemen’s wages. In the Lothians, 
at Blackridge and other places, where the reform virus was 
spreading, they began to take ‘idle days’ as a protest against 
the inadequate ration of cheese. At the same time, in an atmo- 
sphere redolent of promises of ‘ social reconstruction,’ a ‘new 
social order,’ ‘ homes fit for heroes’ after the war, in the humour 
of a working class expectant of great social changes which were 
to be the reward for its war-time sacrifices, the revolutionary 
current of the Reform Committee flowed briskly. The great 
struggle to decide what Britain was to be for the next hundred 
years must come when the millions of men in the Army were 
demobilised. It was necessary to begin the fight now. The 
trade union machinery should be overhauled to cope with great 
new responsibilities. Not the regulation of wages but the regula- 
tion of production was the new motto. 

Then came the Armistice like a ‘ thief in the night.’ There- 
after was staged Lloyd George’s cunningly organised coup to 
take advantage of the general dazed condition of mind. As 
elsewhere, so in Lanarkshire, the ‘ coupon’ candidates swept the 
board. But there was a notable exception. The Hamilton 
division was won by Duncan Graham, a miners’ official, who 
had the twofold distinction of being an outspoken opponent 
of the war and a close associate of Smillie. Virtually that 
election was a victory for Smillie. One of the defeated candidates 
in the division happened to be no other than David Gilmour. 
All the same, the militant Socialists everywhere were stirred 
to fury by the success of Lloyd George’s ‘hang the Kaiser’ 
trick. They were in a mood for revenge. In a few weeks, when 
people had had time to get over the shock of the sudden transition 
from war to peace, time to gather their thoughts, the chance of 
the malcontents came. Ironically enough, in a month or so 
thousands of men who had voted in Lanarkshire constituencies 
for Lloyd George were either actively engaged in, or looking with 
more than benevolent neutrality upon, a tumultuous, unofficial 
strike having ill-concealed revolutionary objectives. 
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The ball was kicked off in the middle of January at Holytown, 
There Willie Hughes, a mine manager, who had been victimised 
for his connexion with the Reform Committee, was to be evicted 
from a company’s house.” He was highly popular. A strike 
broke out spontaneously, spread like wildfire all over the Bells- 
hill district, and soon embraced more than 10,000 men. Pre- 
parations were made rapidly to extend the dispute to Coalburn 
and Blantyre. In a day or two, spreading thence in ever-widen- 
ing circles, it would have drawn in the entire 50,000 men in the 
Lanarkshire field. But the officials damped down the struggle 
at the end of three days by getting the proceedings against 
Hughes unconditionally stopped. Nevertheless, an acute observer 
might have foreseen that it would only be a question of 
weeks until the battle was renewed. The Reform Committee 
was straining at the leash. Its adherents everywhere were on 
the gui vive for the signal to begin the great fight for the militant 
programme—1/. per day, a six-hour day, and a five-day week. 
The thought that the strike might be unofficial, and therefore 
without strike pay, disheartened no one: employment had been 
steady for a long time—the mining community was in funds. 

In the British theatre the strike fever broke out at Belfast, 
to the amazing accompaniment—in the spiritual home of Lord 
Carson—of a kind of Soviet; thence it spread to the Clyde, 
where it took shape in an elemental crowd upheaval for the forty- 
hour week. In the minefields the first shots came from Fife. 
At the end of January a petty surface-workers’ grievance was 
the occasion of sympathetic action, and once the men were out 
the Reform Committee deepened the struggle into one for the 
winning of the general programme. In Lanarkshire the news 
._ from Fife was enough. The more fiery districts, Shettleston and 
Blantyre, were aflame at once. Then action of a fairly rough 
character—it could scarcely have been called peaceful picketing, 
the thing was really an incipient revolution—was taken to stop 
the laggards at Hamilton Palace and Earnock, well-managed 
collieries on a large scale enjoying particularly good conditions 
as to wages. Notwithstanding some intimidation, the movement 
was a genuine ebullition of the masses. Men might be reluctant to 
come out against the official mandate of the union, but once out 
they were swept entirely off their feet by the emotional current 
around them. It was not really an ordinary strike. It was a 
religious ecstasy—the joyful rush of the pent-up discontents 
of the war years to find a vent. Staid men did unheard-of 
things, took extraordinary risks, because they were in the grip 
of the idea. Fanatical orators tore themselves to shreds address- 
ing tense audiences, assembled in packed halls or massed in 
public parks, from early morning till late at night. Unpaid 
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pickets marched by night many a rough stage in order to stop 
distant collieries early in the morning. The committee was in 
permanent session at Blantyre. The first day of the strike an 
immense mob, like a brown swirling flood, poured into the quiet 
streets of Hamilton to get the officials to proclaim the strike in 
the name of the union. The demonstrators took possession of 
the union offices. There was some disorder and a little damage 
done. The crowd choked the street, interrupting the car traffic, 
and were addressed from the balcony by the reform leaders. 
At a joint meeting of the union executive and representatives 
of the Reform Committee it was decided that the strike be declared 
official, and that meetings of the men be held a day later to get a 
proper mandate from them. 

Negotiations at this time were proceeding between the 
Government and the British Miners’ Federation regarding 
claims which included a 30 per cent. increase in wages, a six-hour 
day, and nationalisation of the mines. The agents at the Lanark- 
shire aggregate meetings, convened as promised, pleaded for 
patience, painting the prospective results of the negotiations in 
glowing colours, and got the men to resume work meantime. This 
was a crucial decision in the post-war history of Britain. For 
had the Lanarkshire men remained out there can be little doubt, 
judging by the inquiries that came in from other parts of the 
British coalfield, that the movement, despite the opposition of 
the trade union mandarins, would have grown irresistibly until 
it became a national strike. 

A general cessation of work in the mines at that particular 
juncture would almost have placed the fate of the existing social 
order in Britain in the balance. But the gods willed it otherwise ! 
The Government gladly compromised on the Federation pro- 
gramme, granting the wages demand and a seven-hour day, with 
the possibility of reduction to six hours later, and a Royal Com- 
mission on the nationalisation of the mines. The Sankey 
Commission’s recommendation, together with Smillie’s pyrrhic 
victories over the Duke of Northumberland, satisfied ideally 
the desire of the masses for victory. The immediate material 
concessions were considerable, and in the enjoyment of these 
the majority of the men failed to see that the moment of the 
maximum economic power of the miners was already passing. 
This was the high-water mark reached by the achievements of 
the Reform Committee. Its action played an essential part in 
winning the concessions of 1919. But after the considerable 
real and the still greater apparent gains that had been won, 
there was a slackening of energies. In Scotland the Reform 
Committee was much less prominent in the ‘ datum line’ strike 
of 1920. Nevertheless, the renewal of activity there had 
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reverberations elsewhere. Early in 1918 relations were entered 
into with the South Wales Committee, and Macdougall was 
invited to the Rhondda to help in a campaign for its resuscita- 
tion. A. J. Cook and W. Mainwaring toured Lanarkshire and 
Fife in the capacity of fraternal delegates from the Welsh left 
wing. A series of meetings—in the Labour clubs and at pitheads 
—by Macdougall at places around Wigan led to the formation of 
the Lancashire Miners’ Reform Committee. The last named was 
also instrumental in getting the first steps taken in the South 
Yorkshire field. Tentative efforts were made, moreover, towards 
the formation of a National Miners’ Reform Committee, but, 
save a few meetings of representatives, nothing came of it. 

In 1920 the post-war boom was already showing signs of 
exhaustion. But the disturbed state of Europe still caused an 
extremely keen demand for British coal. The Miners’ Federation 
began to press for another increase in wages which had to be 
accompanied by a reduction in the home price of coal. The 
Government proposed that the rise in wages should be conditional 
on increased output above the so-called ‘datum line.’ This 
was rejected on a ballot vote by the men. There were vague 
threats of action by the Triple Alliance, which the Government 
met by passing the Emergency Powers Act. The promised 
support to the miners was therefore not forthcoming, but, not- 
withstanding, the strike ended after eighteen days with a com- 
promise under which the men were to get the 2s. at once, although 
it was to vary afterwards according to output. The propaganda 
of the Reform Committees had been a leading factor in stiffening 
the resistance of the men and in causing them to reject the original 
offer. 

But the tide had already turned. In a few months the 
economic crisis in Britain was in full swing. Wages were being 
reduced right and left in other industries, and the wave of un- 
employment was rising. The ground was crumbling under the 
miners’ feet. France was now getting large deliveries of repara- 
tions coal from Germany. The home demand was shrinking. 
Then came the wholly unexpected announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to decontrol the industry as from March 31, 192I. 
Negotiations were going on between the owners and the men 
as to future wages arrangements. The men contended for a 
national profits pool and a national minimum, but the owners 
were all for district settlements. When the date came for de- 
control the owners issued notices regarding the wages rates at 
which work would be resumed. These rates—in terms of the 
prices prevailing—were below the wages paid in 1914. The 
great strike of 1921 began. As a result of the demands of the 
militant districts, such as South Wales and Lanarkshire, the 
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pump-men were withdrawn from the mines. The Government 
thereupon embodied a new temporary military force to preserve 
order. In the Hodges-Thomas tragi-comedy of ‘ Black Friday’ 
the great Triple Alliance was shown to be a complete white 
elephant. With the failure of common action by the big unions 
the miners’ fate was sealed. The strike dragged on for three 
months and ended with the absolute defeat of the union. A new 
profit-sharing method of fixing wages on an economic basis 
willy-nilly had to be accepted by the men. The miners’ unions 
were bankrupt. The considerable private savings of the miners 
in the co-operative societies and elsewhere, which had been 
accumulated during the previous years of constant employment, 
were completely dissipated. The miners’ families everywhere 
were plunged deeply into debt. Despair and apathy were the 
only feelings that could prevail in such a miserable posture of 
affairs. The outlook for the future was unutterably sombre. 
Trade unionism, whose credit had been rising steadily since 
1914, was dealt a staggering blow. The special result in Lanark- 
shire of the general débdécle was the loss of the five-day working 
week, an old traditional policy in that county, which it had been 
the proud hope of the Reform Committee to have got extended 
to the entire British coalfield. There was a tremendous slump 
in the union membership. 

The programme of the ‘ left wing’ however, had been realised 
in certain respects during the previous eighteen months. Their 
insistent demand for a general election of officials had been met 
immediately after the January outbreak ; and even though few 
of the reform nominees had been elected, still the interest taken 
had democratically revitalised the organisation. Furthermore, 
the proposal that the union subsidise a Scottish Labour College 
in Glasgow had been carried. Selecting by means of an examina- 
tion, Fife and Lanarkshire each sent three bursars to have a year’s 
tuition. The principal appointed was the well-known Scottish 
Marxian scholar, John MacLean, M.A., and the main subjects 
taught were economics and history. This institution was short- 
lived, for the bankruptcy of the trade unions compelled it to 
close down after about a year’s work. Nevertheless it had 
accomplished something. For it is surely no accident that the 
men who are now coming to the fore as leaders, occupying the 
principal official posts in the Lanarkshire and Fifeshire Unions, 
are just those who were fortunate enough to have a spell at the 
college. 

To narrate the course of events in Fife it is necessary to 
retrace our footsteps back to 1920. In that year the Fife Reform 
Committee, in pursuance of its campaign for greater democracy 
in union affairs, managed to get it carried in the Fife Miners’ 
3E2 
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Union that the five delegates sent by Fife to the Executive 
Committee of the Scottish Mineworkers’ National Union should 
be elected by the branches instead of by the delegate meeting. 
Hitherto the five delegates had always been five full-time agents, 
and it was desired to send rank-and-file miners instead to break 
down the leaders’ oligarchy. The Fife Union had fifty-four 
branches, each represented, whether large or small—and they 
varied in membership from sixty to 2000—by a single delegate, 
Voting was generally on the basis of one delegate one vote, but 
at any time the demand could be made for a ‘ financial vote,’ 
when each delegate voted in proportion to the contributions he 
represented, this, of course, enabling the big branches to make 
their weight properly felt. The big branches—Bowhill, Loch- 
gelly, and so on—were affiliated to the Reform Committee, while 
the smaller branches were mostly reactionary, and accustomed 
to follow docilely the counsels of William Adamson. The 
following year nominations were asked for the Scottish Execu- 
tive Council. There were thirty-seven candidates, and when 
the branch votes were in Adamson surprised everybody by 
proposing that the election be settled by an individual ballot 
vote of the members. The ballot showed Hodge and Adamson 
high above the others. These two were declared elected and a 
second ballot conducted to select the remaining three. The 
result of this was held up for a long time by the officials, but 
when it was published revealed three reformers—Kirker, Bird, 
and Lamb—at the top. On the grounds that a small vote had 
been recorded, the president got the delegate meeting to annul 
the election and send the five sitting members back to the Scottish 
Executive Council. The three members who had been duly 
elected attended the next meeting of that body notwithstanding 
this decision, but were told that it was a matter for Fife to settle 
alone. At the next delegate meeting in Fife the attitude of the 
branches in regard to the resolution come to by the delegates on 
their own responsibility at the previous board meeting was found 
to be hostile—against, 27; for, 24. A ‘financial vote’ was 
claimed. This was agreed to. The financial return of July 16 
was taken. But the great strike of 1921 had only ended on 
July 4, and, as a week’s grace from payment after the resumption 
had been given to every member, it was found that only seven 
small branches had forwarded contributions for the month 
ending July 16. Seven branches only were allowed to vote, 
forty-seven were disfranchised, and the officials got a decision 
to their liking. 

The following year—1922—the struggle was renewed. Forty 
candidates were nominated. On the vote by branches being 
announced, it was found that the leading five candidates con- 
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sisted of four officials and Kirker, the reform nominee. The 
proposal was made that the top five should be held to be elected, 
but Kirker, although himself one of that number, opposed 
demanding a ‘ financial vote.’ For the first time in the history 
of the Fife Miners’ Union this was refused by the president. 
When the figures of the original vote were finally published and 
confronted with their financial equivalent, it was discovered that 
only the official at the top had a clear majority, and that, had 
the financial rule operated, all the others, including Adamson, 
would have required to go to a second ballot. In 1921 the 
officials had caused regularly taken ballot votes to be scrapped, 
and in 1922 the ‘ financial vote’ to be set aside, simply because 
the results did not please them. They were prepared, it seemed, 
to play ducks and drakes with the constitution of the union 

In August 1922 representatives of the revolting branches met 
at Cowdenbeath and decided to withhold their contributions, 
all save 8/. per month, the sum needed to keep them in good 
standing. They formulated a programme of demands, including 
the right to the ‘ financial vote’ and the periodical re-election of 
all full-time officials. At the next meeting of the delegate board 
the ‘ rebel’ delegates were excluded from the hall by the police, 
One of the agents who had favoured the Reform Movement was 
dismissed from his position. In December 1922 the insurgent 
branches took the decisive step of constituting themselves into a 
new union—the Fife Mineworkers’ Reform Union. Thenew union 
issued a weekly paper, the Miner, which performed much good, 
sound educational work, apart from the bitter polemics it carried 
on with the representatives of the old union. It also provided a 
mouthpiece for the critics in the other counties, and had a con- 
siderable circulation outside of Fife. 

The stubbornness of the old officials possibly made the split 
inevitable, but its consequences were nevertheless disastrous. 
In every pit in Fife there were two competing unions providing 
employers with a golden opportunity of profiting from their 
dissensions. Many excellent trade unionists fell away altogether, 
being alienated by this continual squabbling. The dispute was 
even carried into the political field, and at the General Election 
of 1923 the election result in West Fife was—Adamson, 12,204 ; 
Hodge, 6,459. It was becoming a decidedly unsavoury business, 
The officials of the Scottish Miners’ Union tried to mediate 
between the two sides, but all to no avail. It was only as a 
result of the intervention of a new rank-and-file influence—the 
Miners’ Minority Movement—that the two unions came to be 
fused together this year (1927) after five years of impotence as 
a result of their divisions. 

In Lanarkshire, after the great defeat in 1921, the Reform 
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Movement completely subsided. Its organisation fell to pieces, 
victimisation taking its toll, as usual, of the active spirits and 
forcing them to travel far for employment. The union itself was 
in sorry plight. By the end of 1922 it had only managed to win 
back 15,000 of its pre-strike membership of 50,000. Had it not 
been for the loyalty of a few districts where conditions were 
fairly good even in the slump, such as Shotts and Hamilton, 
the miners’ organisation would have collapsed entirely. 

As things began to revive the Labour College raised its head 
again, this time not as a day college, but as an organisation of 
evening classes, employing several full-time tutors, as well as 
many voluntary teachers, to instruct some 1000 students scattered 
in little groups all over Lanarkshire. The subsidy granted 
by the miners’ union made this effort possible,.and the union 
got results in increased membership and activity in the lIccal 
branches as a consequence of the teaching given. 

The formation of the British Communist Party in 1920, and 
the rise of its trade union adjunct, the Minority Movement, 
a year or so later, changed the situation. Formerly the left wing 
movements in the trade unions had been loose organisations 
springing up to meet a special need and disappearing whenever 
this purpose was fulfilled. And, above all, there had been little 
organised connexion between the union reform movements in 
different industries. Now the agitation was organised systematic- 
ally under the direction of a national committee representative of 
all industries. Regular papers were issued for the propaganda, 
such as the Worker, of Glasgow. The Communist organs the 
Worker and the Workers’ Weekly enjoy now a considerable circula- 
tion in the Scottish coalfield. Famous speakers like Tom Mann 
were kept regularly engaged in the work of combining the isolated 
bodies of rebels in each industry and linking the left wing 
men in, all industries by means of district and national con- 
ferences at which the common problems were discussed and 
a common programme laid down. In all this, of course, 
the guiding hand of the Red International of Trade Unions 
at Moscow is plainly to be seen. Whether the rebel groups as 
they are now brigaded by Moscow are any more effective, how- 
ever, for the gingering up of British trade unionism is open to 
question. 

By 1923 the ‘ new model’ of left wing organisation had made 
a start in Lanarkshire and Fife. The General Election of 1922 
had elevated quite a number of miners’ officials to Parliament, 
and this made necessary a reshuffle of the official posts. The 
Minority Movement managed to elect a young miner named 
William Allan as one of the Lanarkshire representatives to the 
Scottish Executive Council. Allan is a strongly-built young 
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fellow, talented and vigorous, an excellent speaker, who was one 
of Maclean’s pupils at the college. He found himself alone in a 
body which, until his arrival, had been composed solely of miners’ 
agents. He was the first rank-and-filer to penetrate into this 
official sanctuary. His honest and courageous stand in the Scot- 
tish Executive did much to make the Minority Movement the 
force it has become in Lanarkshire. Other reformers were 
elected to the Lanarkshire Executive, and it was evident, even 
to the dullest eye, that the masses were rousing themselves again 
in view of the future. 

The dry bones began to stir once more. Conferences of the 
Miners’ Minority Movement met with a surprising amount of 
success. There were to be seen the men, still comparatively 
young, who had been thrown up by the agitation of the Miners’ 
Reform Committee. Several of them were now checkweighmen 
and officials, and no doubt their original enthusiasm had been 
chastened by experience, but they could not resist the call. Side 
by side with them sat the new generation that has arisen since 
1917—very young, very confident, Communist to the core. The 
impression got from these conferences of ‘ Red’ trade unionists 
is that they are very much machine-made—everything done on 
the Moscow model—and yet the energy and vitality of the miners’ 
union is undoubtedly there too. And the machine certainly 
has its uses for getting results. The representatives of the ‘ left ’ 
in the council of delegates began to work according to plan. 
Willie Allan breke the conspiracy of silence that had always 
surrounded the business of the Scottish Executive and came out 
to the rank and file with the frankest details about all those 
disagreeable topics which a ‘ good’ executive man keeps locked 
up within his own breast. The majority of the members highly 
appreciated the candour of this enfant terrible, and thought to 
themselves if this is Minority Movement representation, then we 
could do with some more. Then, again, attendance at a mass 
meeting called by the Communists was felt by the ordinary 
miner to be a kind of tonic after the depressing account of his 
prospects given by the ‘ Dismal Jemmies’ of the official type, 
for the Minority speakers were nothing if not optimistic. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that when John Robert- 
son, M.P. for Bothwell, died in 1926 the runner-up for selection 
as the miners’ candidate for the division was William Allan. 
On the next occasion, early in 1927, when a similar opportunity 
occurred—this time the selection of the miners’ nominee for 
North Lanark—he was entirely successful. As a Communist 
he was made to fight every inch of the way, but he won at every 
stage—branch vote, financial vote, and individual ballot of the 
members. The North Lanark Divisional Labour Party, acting 
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according to rule, of course turned down his nomination, but the 
incident is a plain indication of the changed attitude of the 
average miner. Still more significant is the recently declared 
result of the ballot for the election of the officials of the Lanark- 
shire Miners’ County Union. Allan the Communist has defeated 
the previous occupant of the post of secretary, William Small; 
the president, Andrew McAnulty, a pioneer of the Tom Mann 
school, has retained his position ; while nominees of the Minority 
Movement have won several seats on the executive. In Fifeshire 
the elections following on the amalgamation of the two unions 
have also gone favourably for the Communist candidates. 

To what must these results be attributed ? In the first place, 
to the great activity displayed by the Minority Movement in 
the tremendous struggle waged in the coalfields last year. The 
Communists took the lead everywhere. It was they who 
organised and ran the soup kitchens in the areas where parish 
relief had been stopped; they who arranged the concerts and 
meetings that kept the masses in tune. In every conflict with 
the law regarding picketing there were sure to be some Minority 
Movement members among the arrested. Then, again, the 
Minority Movement is associated with Russia, and the Russian 
contributions to the strike fund of the British miners came to 
over 1,000,000/. Moreover, there is Cook—A. J. Cook, the most 
popular leader the miners’ trade union movement has ever known 
at any time in its history ; he himself is a member of the Minority 
Movement. Certainly the extremists may bulk more largely 
in the union’s affairs at the moment, because the membership is 
down to bedrock. Conservative and Liberal working men might 
incline to leave the union after a defeat; the creed of the 
Socialist or Communist forbids him this. But it is not really open 
to any doubt that the progressive decline in the standard of living 
of the miners since 1921, the series of titanic struggles waged 
over the coal problem, the apparent hopelessness of any improve- 
ment along ordinary lines, has disturbed if not totally changed 
the political convictions of the average collier. It is not more 
than a single generation since the great mass of the miners in 
Lanarkshire and Fifeshire were Liberals ; to-day there is not a 
single Liberal sits for a Scottish mining seat, and there are 
already several constituencies where the sitting Labour member 
could be ousted by a concentrated Communist attack. 

It is true that more than the political ideas prevailing in the 
coalfields have been changed. A silent revolution in manners 
and customs has been effected which seems to pass almost un- 
noticed. The younger generation of miners is much soberer 
than the old. The bonnets and mufflers that used to be a 
respectable week-day attire have been discarded for hats and 
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collars. Where their fathers used to slumber contentedly in the 
traditional mist of Calvinist or Catholic dogma, the new race of 
colliers, having been bitten with the worm of scepticism, are 
wide awake intellectually. They have a genuine thirst for know- 
ledge. The extreme parochialism of the ‘ backwoodsmen’ in 
the isolated mining villages and hamlets has vanished, retreat- 
ing hastily before the conquering hoot of the motor ominbus, 
the herald of picture-houses, fried-fish shops, and sporting papers. 
The semi-rural character of the remote miners’ rows is gone. 
Their truly primitive backwardness in regard to sanitary arrange- 
ments has received a severe shock. We have not sent so many 
Labour heavy-weights to the county councils wholly in vain. 
No longer is the sight to be seen of tumble-down dry closets and 
open middens scattering dirt and disease over the ghastly square 
of which they are the principal ornament. If the horrible old 
rows have still to be lived in, at least their inhabitants have now 
the benefit of w.c.’s and an inside water supply. The aspect 
of the Scottish coalfield has been completely altered during the 
past few years by the erection on the outskirts of each town and 
village of the neat, rough-cast two-storeyed houses which form 
the county council schemes. There is still a vast deal of demoli- 
tion and additional building remaining to be done, but at least a 
beginning has been made on the right lines. An end has been 
put to the smug indifference regarding these matters that pre- 
vailed before the war. Part of the social transformation we 
are referring to has to be ascribed to the influence of the Miners’ 
Welfare Institutes. In many a dull mining village existence 
during the dark winter months has been made actually endurable 
by the establishment of a bright, well-lit place of recreation and 
instruction. Baths, libraries, bowls, billiards, lectures, concerts— 
these are only some of the multifarious activities of the welfare 
committees. 

If the miner’s position as to wages, chances, of hours, and 
employment is anything but rosy, and is inclining him, it may 
be temporarily, to lend an ear to the voice of the Communist 
charmer, he will, at any rate in his candid moments, be quite 
willing to admit that his outward environment is, in some respects, 
a very paradise compared to what it was twenty years ago. 


J. D. MacDouGALL. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE: A 
DREAM OR A POSSIBILITY ? 


Optimism is perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of the 
human race, and, if anything, it is more prominent in the public 
than in the private life of mankind. The spectacle of Plato and 
Aristotle devising an ideal constitution for a city State when 
that form of polity was already in its death agony, or of Sir 
Thomas More writing his Utopia during the reign of a monarch 
who ultimately sent him to the scaffold, reminds us that even in 
the darkest moments the incurable optimism of humanity looks 
past the evils of the present to a golden age which is yet to come. 
It was this same spirit which underlay the classic phrases ‘ making 
the world safe for democracy ’ and ‘a land fit for heroes to live 
in,’ and now, at a time when national rivalries seem to be leading 
mankind to fresh disasters, voices are heard declaring that the 
only hope of peace lies in the formation of a United States of 
Europe. Is such advice but the counsel of despair, or is the 
scheme really within the bounds of possibility ? 

The answer to this question naturally concerns first of all 
those nations which are situated upon the mainland of Europe, 
and before any conclusion can be reached a balance must be 
struck between the centripetal and the centrifugal forces at 
present operating upon the Continent ; but such an inquiry also 
raises the very important problem to what extent Great Britain 
is a European Power. Until, therefore, these various aspects of 
the question have been taken into consideration it is impossible 
to decide whether those who talk of a United States of Europe 
are mere visionaries or farsighted statesmen. 

There are three centripetal forces which from the dawn of 
history have exerted a profound influence over mankind—senti- 
ment, economics, and fear; and it may confidently be stated 
that unless one of these is present in some degree no union of 
States or peoples is likely to be of more than a very temporary 
nature. In these circumstances it is of the utmost importance 
to estimate the strength of these factors in Europe to-day. 

The tie of sentiment may be based either upon religion or 
upon a common nationality or allegiance to a common monarch. 
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Whatever unity, for example, Europe possessed in the Middle 
Ages was provided by the religious uniformity which then existed, 
and of which the outward symbols were the emperor and the 
pope, while a common nationality is at the present time the 
chief link that holds the British Empire together, just as it was 
the House of Hapsburg which for many generations kept in 
check the powerful centrifugal influences at work in the Austrian 
dominions. He would, however, be a bold critic who maintained 
that he could discern any such centripetal forces in modern 
Europe. The frontier between Catholicism and Protestantism, 
in spite of incessant propaganda by either side, has not shifted 
for 300 years, while both are seriously threatened by the growth 
of free thought, so that unity upon the basis of a common religion 
is out of the question. The fate of every aspirant to universal 
dominion from Philip II. to the ex-Kaiser definitely rules out the 
prospect of a Continent united beneath the sceptre of any one 
dynasty, for where the Holy Roman Empire failed no other 
institution is likely to succeed, and democracy has sustained too 
many reverses of late years to encourage the hope that the 
democratic ideal will ever bring the nations together: indeed, 
the war which was to have made the world safe for democracy 
seems to have performed that service for its rivals. In these 
circumstances it would appear that at the present time there is 
no common sentiment which can be reckoned among the forces 
making for European unity. 

What religion was in the past economics are to-day, and 
industrial developments are bringing nations together to an 
extent which would have been deemed impossible only a few 
years ago. The utilisation of water power for electrical purposes 
is very largely responsible for this result, and it has already put 
an end to several age-long rivalries. Sweden and Denmark, 
whose wars disturbed Northern Europe for generations, are 
hardly likely again to settle their differences by arms when the 
Swedish rivers provide the power by which Copenhagen carries 
on its daily life; Spain and Portugal, too, are forgetting old 
enmities in the advantages to be derived from the Douro for 
electrical purposes, and in Central Europe the same tendency is 
at work. On the other hand, this factor is likely to be of merely 
local importance, since the water power is concentrated not in 
one spot but in several, and it is thus not in a position to exercise 
a unifying influence over the Continent as a whole. Then, again, 
in spite of a few international cartels, the other economic factors 
are definitely centrifugal in their action, and tariff walls show a 
tendency to grow higher rather than to diminish. Regrettable 
as this is from the point of view of those who believe in the 
possibility of European unity, it is difficult to see how it can be 
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avoided, especially as more than one great nation finds its best 
customers outside the boundaries of Europe altogether. Econo- 
mics, then, may be said to have the effect of tending to bring 
the nations together in small groups, but further than that it is 
not likely at present to go. Europe may or may not be capable 
of being made an economic unit ; the question is purely academic, 
but no leading statesman has yet treated the issue as a practical 
proposition. 

Common fear has in the past proved a more potent factor 
than either sentiment or economics in bringing both Governments 
and peoples together, and many an apparently indissoluble 
union has come to an end as soon as the danger from without has 
disappeared. On more than one occasion, too, this feeling has 
even given Europe a momentary appearance of unity in the face 
of some external threat, as the Crusades and the wars against 
the Ottoman Turks bear witness. If, then, it can be proved 
that there is any common peril threatening the nations of Europe 
at the present time, a centripetal force of incalculable importance 
may be said to be.already in existence. 

Nearly thirty years ago the German Emperor called upon the 
European nations to unite against the ‘ yellow peril,’ and yet a 
short time after this appeal was made Great Britain concluded 
an alliance with Japan. Rightly or wrongly, the ‘ yellow peril’ 
is now generally regarded as a bogey and nothing more, and the 
chaos in China combined with the weakness of Japan of late 
years certainly go far to support those who refuse to treat it as a 
serious menace. For a large number of people Bolshevism has 
taken the place of the ‘ yellow peril,’ and there can be no doubt 
that it was a real menace to civilisation in the disorder which 
existed everywhere immediately after the war. As a serious 
danger it seems, outside France, to be at an end, for in every 
country where Communism has been firmly met it has succumbed, 
as it would have done in Russia itself had any of the pre-Bol- 
shevist Governments given evidence of the least capacity. The 
one danger zone, therefore, at the present moment is France, 
where the Communists are undoubtedly making very considerable 
headway. Should she go ‘ Red,’ the other nations of Europe 
would at once draw together in self-defence, as they did at the 
time of the French Revolution ; but if France can find a man or 
a régime strong enough to grapple successfully with Communism, 
the latter will probably gradually sink to the position occupied 
for so many years by Anarchism, and become a nuisance rather 
than a menace. In this case the only result of Bolshevism will 
have been to drive Russia out of Europe—whether temporarily 
or permanently remains to be seen. 

There is also the possibility that the attitude adopted of recent 
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years by the United States may at length compel the nations of 
Europe to come together for self-protection. This aspect of 
international politics rarely receives in Great Britain the attention 
which it deserves, but there can be no denying the fact that 
Washington is rapidly acquiring in every quarter of the globe 
the same unpopularity which used to be the particular privilege of 
Germany. It is true that no creditor is ever very popular, but 
it is the combination of an aggressive imperialism with an unctuous 
self-righteousness that is earning for the United States a heritage 
of hate of which the majority of her citizens are probably quite 
unaware. At the present time she is too prosperous for her 
debtors to do more than murmur against her beneath their 
breath, but at the first sign of weakness she will find herself as 
much alone in the world as was Great Britain at the time of the 
South African War. The Sacco-Vanzetti riots all over the globe 
are evidence of the feeling which is everywhere gaining ground, 
and if ever the Governments of Europe decided that the time 
had come to present a united front to Washington they would 
assuredly not lack support from the nations which they represent. 
In a lesser degree Great Britain herself is regarded with sus- 
picion by some of her Continental neighbours. It is true that 
Sir Austen Chamberlain does not employ the tones of a Palmerston 
in his negotiations with other Powers, but in more than one 
European country there is a widespread belief that at the close 
of the war Great Britain received far more than her share of the 
spoils. Those who hold this opinion profess themselves sceptical 
with regard to the industrial troubles and financial stringéncy 
which England has experienced during the past nine years, and 
they point to the hordes of British tourists as evidence of a 
prosperity which they declare owes its existence largely to the 
misfortunes of others. The idea of a ‘ perfide Albion ’ has always 
seemed ridiculous to the majority of Englishmen, who are ever 
willing to attribute stupidity, but never guile, to the Foreign 
Office ; but no one who was abroad during the General Strike 
could fail to note the satisfaction which was evident in many 
quarters when there seemed a chance of serious disturbances in 
the British Isles. More than once the ex-Kaiser toyed with the 
idea of a Europe united under his command against Great Britain, 
and an abler man may yet put the scheme into practice. After 
all, the carcase of the British Empire would provide enough 
pickings to satisfy the most voracious Continental appetite. 
Upon the whole, then, it would appear that the centripetal 
forces in Europe at the present time are latent rather than patent. 
No great religious, political, or economic factor is bringing the 
nations together, as, for example, Mohammed welded the warring 
tribes of Arabia, but in certain circumstances they might agree 
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to sink their differences for a time in order to present a united 
front on some question either of politics or of economics against 
one or other of the Anglo-Saxon Powers with whom most of them 
have old scores to settle. 

When one turns to a consideration of the factors which make 
for disunion, there can be little doubt but that the first place 
must be given to nationalism. The development of that senti- 
ment since the outbreak of the French Revolution has been one 
of the curiosities of history ; but whatever its cause—and that 
is very largely still to seek—it is certainly a most disturbing 
force. The statesmen who assembled at Vienna after the fall of 
Napoleon ignored it altogether, and as a result the story of the 
ensuing century was but the record of the growth of national 
consciousness, often culminating in war: their successors at 
Versailles ignored every other consideration, economic as well 
as geographical, in their endeavours to satisfy national aspira- 
tions, but the result of their efforts does not so far warrant 
excessive optimism. Nationalism is, in effect, the chief centri- 
fugal factor in Europe to-day, and it is responsible for the exist- 
ence of the great rivalries which prevent any real unity on the 
Continent—namely, the conflicting ambitions of France and 
Germany, of France and Italy, and of the succession States of 
the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

The Franco-German quarrel appears to have no beginning 
and no end. Whichever side finds itself in a position of supe- 
riority for a generation or two throws all care to the winds and 
proceeds to humiliate its adversary. Insult is matched by insult : 
the Zabern ‘ affaire,’ by the introduction of coloured troops 
into the French occupied area, the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
by the occupation of the Ruhr and the attempts to detach the 
Rhineland from the Reich. In this connexion a very heavy 
responsibility rests upon those who have controlled French 
policy during the last nine years in that they have taken no 
single step in the direction of burying the hatchet with Germany. 
It is true that after its victory over M. Poincaré the Cartel des 
Gauches withdrew from the Ruhr ; but not least among the reasons 
which dictated the adoption of this step was that the troops were 
urgently required in Morocco, and since then every attempt to 
secure a better understanding with Germany, as at Locarno and 
Thoiry, has been accompanied by an incessant harping upon the 
question of war guilt. It is true that the attitude of Paris 
differs little from that of Berlin in the years which followed the 
Treaty of Frankfurt, but the parallel is by no means reassuring. 
For the moment Germany is powerless; but no one who is 
acquainted with the state of public and private opinion in all 
parties across the Rhine can doubt that the iron has entered 
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into her soul, and that she is merely biding her time, prepared, 
if necessary, to wait, like her rival, forty years for her revenge. 
The rivalry between France and Italy is recent in its origin, 
and to a considerable extent is economic as well as national. 
Italians, particularly since the Fascist regeneration, resent the 
patronising air which Paris sometimes adopts in her negotiations 
with her Latin neighbour, while many of them consider that 
successive French Governments have shown themselves too 
lenient towards those who use France as a refuge in which to 
conspire against the existing régime in Italy. Then, again, there 
is the colonial problem. Italy, with an increasing population 
for which there is no possibility of employment at home, casts 
longing eyes at Tunis, where so many of her citizens already 
dwell under the French flag, and it is not long since Signor 
Mussolini uttered the ominous words that his country ‘ must 
expand or burst.’ At the same time, this Franco-Italian rivalry 
is by no means so deep-rooted as the enmity between France and 
Germany, and on the surface there is no apparent reason why 
the two countries should not come to an understanding: un- 
fortunately, matters have been allowed to drift so long that it is 
doubtful now whether even Signor Mussolini could obtain the 
approval of his fellow-countrymen for the initiation of negotia- 
tions, while the conduct of foreign affairs under the Third Republic 
is so entangled with considerations of domestic politics that it 
would require a very bold statesman indeed to brave the hostility 
of the Left by making friendly advances to Fascist Italy. Should 
matters ever reach the arbitrament of war, the way would be 
open for Germany to play her old part of the ‘ tertius gaudens.’ 
The third disturbing element which nationalism has introduced 
into the European polity is the result of what has been termed 
the Balkanisation of Central Europe in consequence of the 
break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It is too late now 
to argue concerning the merits of that particular piece of states- 
manship, and it is to be hoped that those who were responsible for 
it are proud of their handiwork, though Lord Rothermere and 
Mr. Lloyd George have lately developed qualms of conscience 
on the subject. In any case, it is clear that the present state of 
the lands watered by the Danube is highly unsatisfactory. 
Austria, too large to die and too small to live ; Czecho-Slovakia, 
temporarily prosperous, but with the fires of discontent smoulder- 
ing underneath ; Hungary, deprived by the Powers of the dynasty 
of her choice and burning for revenge ; and Rumania, torn by 
internal dissensions, both racial and dynastic: this is hardly a 
state of affairs which augurs well for the peace of Europe. Un- 
fortunately, sombre as the outlook is, it has been rendered even 
more serious by the intrigues of France, Germany, and Italy 
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among the succession States, with the result that the first spark 
will ignite a veritable powder-magazine. The disjecta membra 
of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy are in truth being boiled 
in a witches’ cauldron. 

In addition to these three centres of disturbance, all of which 
owe their existence very largely to a nationalism run mad, there 
is another powerful centrifugal force at work in the fact that 
at least three European States—France, Spain, and Holland— 
have other than purely Continental interests. France has a 
large colonial empire accessible only by sea, of which she has 
not the command, while Holland is in much the same position. 
In these circumstances neither country would be likely to enter 
into any league directed against Great Britain without first of 
all weighing very carefully the advantages and disadvantages 
of such a course, for, unless victory were assured, the loss of a 
colonial empire of the greatest value would be the inevitable 
result. The position of Spain is the same, though for a different 
reason, since her statesmen are coming to realise that her future 
lies not in Europe or even in North Africa so much as in the 
development of her relations, cultural and economic, with the 
nations of Latin America: it was this sentiment that made her 
turn her back on Geneva, and in the future it seems probable 
that she will take little interest in any European affairs save 
such as immediately concern her. Thus, in the path of the 
much-discussed United States of Europe is the obstacle that in 
the case of three of the Western Powers there are important 
interests which lie in other parts of the world, and to a lesser 
extent the same is true of Belgium and Portugal. 

It is, however, not infrequently urged by those who take an 
optimistic view of the trend of events in international politics 
that increased opportunities for travel are bringing the peoples 
of Europe closer together. In a physical sense this is, of course, 
true, but in any other it is at least open to question. The vast 
majority of modern tourists are unfitted both by temperament 
and by education to understand the countries which they visit : 
they are invariably in a hurry to see as much as possible in the 
shortest time, they travel in herds, and for the most part they are 
entirely unacquainted with the language of the people with 
whom they are brought for a brief space into contact. In these 
circumstances it is difficult to see how modern travel can make 
any contribution to international amity. On the contrary, it 
as often as not results in a dislike of the country visited—that 
is to say, if any impression at all is made other than the memory 
of a few architectural or historical facts gleaned from the pages of 
Baedeker. Modern travel only brings those who indulge in it 
into contact with that aspect of a foreign nation which is in- 
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variably superficial and is generally irritating to the stranger, 
so that the result of it is to widen, rather than to bridge, the gulf 
which separates the nations of Europe. Tourist and native see 
one another at their worst, and it is hardly surprising that the 
only consequepce is mutual antipathy. 

It might also be supposed that the various international 
Labour and Socialist organisations would prove to be centripetal 
factors, and, to judge by their professions, such is the case. On 
the other hand, in the hour of crisis national feeling invariably 
comes first. The action of the Social Democratic Party in Ger- 
many at the commencement of the late war is too well known to 
require more than a passing mention, and the attitude of the 
foreign miners during the last British coal strike shows that 
time has changed nothing: they demonstrated the solidarity of 
Labour by dropping a few centimes or pfennige into the hat 
when it was passed round on behalf of Mr. Cook’s unfortunate 
followers, but they co-operated heartily with their employers in 
the endeavour to capture the markets where British coal had 
hitherto been supreme. The belief that future wars can be 
averted by means of general strikes has no foundation in fact, 
and were every State in Europe a Soviet republic it is cer- 
tain that hostilities would be more, not less, frequent than at 
present. 

There remains the League of Nations, though whether its 
influence is centripetal or centrifugal is a problem that might 
well daunt the keenest of critics. European it has certainly 
become, in defiance of the intentions of its founder, and such it is 
likely to remain in view of the reluctance of Russia and the 
United States to apply for membership. From a purely objective 
point of view it would appear that the achievements of the League 
have not as a whole so far been political in their nature: it is 
true that owing to its intervention one or two minor conflicts 
have been prevented, but it has rarely been allowed by the 
Great Powers to deal with the major issues which have arisen 
since its inception. On the other hand, its social work has not 
only been invaluable, but could have been performed by no 
other body. It has collected a mass of extremely important 
statistics upon a great variety of subjects, and in more than one 
field of research it has enabled the workers in the different countries 
to compare their methods and results with those elsewhere. At 
the same time the unification of Europe is never likely to be 
effected on the basis of a crusade against tuberculosis or the 
‘white slave’ traffic, and the political contribution of the League 
of Nations towards the formation of a United States of Europe 
has so far been negligible. Such may not always be the case, for 
it has undoubtedly great moral force behind it, but until Geneva 
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has imposed its will upon a recalcitrant Great Power its political 
future will be still to seek. 

This rough analysis of some of the main factors working for 
and against unity in Europe to-day leads to the conclusion that 
nationalism is still the rock upon which all centripetal attempts 
are likely to be wrecked. Neither international Socialism nor 
the League of Nations—the latter a European institution in 
fact if not in theory—has made any appreciable difference, and, 
although the nations of the mainland of Europe might throw in 
their lot together if some sudden crisis threatened them all, the 
bases of permanent unity are wholly lacking. In these circum- 
stances the position of Great Britain, as a Power which is in 
Europe yet not of it, calls for careful examination before the 
final judgment can be reached. 

British policy in respect of the continent of Europe has, in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, never lacked consistency. 
Whenever possible Great Britain has preferred to remain in 
isolation, even if it were sometimes the reverse of splendid, and 
she has only intervened in the quarrels of her neighbours on the 
mainland when there appeared to be a danger of one of them 
attaining a position of predominance over the rest. It is no 
exaggeration to say that ever since the Norman Conquest—an 
event which drove home the lesson that England can never afford 
to neglect the Continent altogether—this has been the guiding 
principle in British foreign policy, and since the acquisition of 
an overseas empire it has become more prominent than ever. In 
reality Great Britain is in a dual position—a fact which foreign 
critics are inclined to forget: as a European State she may be 
dismissed as a group of over-populated islands dependent upon 
others for the necessities of life, while from a world standpoint 
she constitutes the mightiest empire that has yet been known, 
and this dual position has never been emphasised so strongly 
as during the years which have elapsed since the Armistice. 

Almost from the moment when the last shot was fired there 
has been a division of opinion as to the extent to which Great 
Britain should allow herself to become implicated in purely 
Continental affairs, and those who believe that she should hold 
herself aloof as far as possible seem now to be winning the day, 
largely owing to the resolute refusal of the Dominions to be 
pledged in advance to interfere upon the mainland of Europe. 
The interventionists seemed on the eve of victory when Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald blessed the Geneva Protocol, but since then 
their sun has been sinking ever lower on the horizon. The 
Locarno Pact does, indeed, bind Great Britain to action on the 
mainland in certain circumstances ; but as not only is the exist- 
ing British military establishment quite inadequate to hold the 
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balance between France and Germany, but the pledge in question 
would involve the distinction of an offensive from a defensive 
war, always a difficult task, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the Locarno Pact is already a dead-letter. Moreover, since 
it was concluded two years ago the pendulum of British public 
opinion has swung definitely away from all idea of armed inter- 
vention on the Continent, if only because it is realised that such 
action would imperil the unity of the Empire, and unless some 
Power appears to be aiming at such a hegemony as was the goal 
successively of Spain, France and Germany, it is in the last degree 
unlikely that the present generation will again witness the spectacle 
of a British army in action upon a European battlefield. 

In these circumstances it would seem to be clearly opposed to 
British interests to encourage any movement such as might result 
even in a temporary understanding among the Continental 
States. In fact, the only possible policy for a great empire was 
that adopted by Rome—‘ Divide et Impera.’ Any union of the 
European nations under present conditions could only be effected 
on a basis of hostility either to the United States or to Great 
Britain; the first event would place the British Government 
upon the horns of a dilemma, and the second might well be fatal. 
On two occasions—during the revolt of the North American 
colonies and during the South African War—Great Britain has 
experienced the unpleasant effect of the hostility of a united 
Europe, and it is not a danger that she can afford to encounter 
again. Such being the case, it is not surprising that as the war 
recedes into the distance the old doctrine of the Balance of Power, 
the legacy of Cardinal Wolsey, should have been unearthed 
from the archives of the Foreign Office, and once more put in 
its old place as a guiding maxim of British policy. To base the 
peace of the world upon a balance between the United States 
and Japan in the Far East, between France and Germany in 
Western Europe, and between France, Spain and Italy in the 
Mediterranean, may provoke a sneer from the idealist ; but it 
is at any rate within the bounds of practical politics, which many 
of the more Utopian schemes certainly are not: above all, it is 
consonant with the interests of every portion of the British 
Empire, which, both collectively and individually, demands 
peace and security. 

This survey of the principal factors at work in international 
politics to-day can only lead to the conclusion that the necessary 
conditions for the formation of a United States of Europe do not 
exist. It is, indeed, possible that the Continental Powers might 
form a temporary coalition under the threat of some grave danger 
from without, just as they might sink their differences for a 
while if an opportunity presented itself of picking the carcase of 
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Great Britain or of the United States according to the pre- 
cedents set by the Fourth Crusade and the League of Cambrai. 
None of these contingencies are at all probable in the near future, 
so that one is compelled to dismiss the idea of a United States 
of Europe as a dream rather than a possibility. At the same 
time, this is not to say that the history of international relations 
in the present century is likely to be summed up by the old tag 
‘ Homo homini lupus,’ for there are certain factors at work which 
do very definitely make for peace, and a brief consideration of 
them gives far more ground for hope than any Utopian project 
for the creation of a federated Europe. 

In the first place, the machinery of the League of Nations, in 
spite of that body’s somewhat unsatisfactory record, to which 
allusion has already been made, is capable of preventing war to 
no inconsiderable extent. There have been, and there will be 
again, outbreaks which no human institution can ever hope to 
avert, but it is equally true that in many instances a little reflec- 
tion would have avoided an appeal to arms. The mere fact that 
a means does exist of settling a quarrel by arbitration is in itself 
a step in the right direction, and in these circumstances it will 
be a reflection upon both the head and the heart of mankind 
if the present century is not marked by a great deal less blood- 
shed than some of its predecessors. There are crises, such as 
those which resulted in the overthrow of Napoleon and in the 
unification of Italy, which can only be settled by the sword, 
but every historian knows that such issues are not as frequent 
as is commonly supposed ; and if those who disagree with this 
view will take the trouble to examine the causes of the wars 
which have been fought in Europe during the past two or three 
centuries, they will find that for every conflict that was inevitable 
there were three or four which could have been settled by arbitra- 
tion. It will therefore be a grave reflection upon human pro- 
gress if some means be not found of reducing the number of 
wars in the future. 

Then, again, the world is a great deal smaller than it was 
even fifty years ago, and a disturbance in one country is very 
soon felt by its neighbours. This, also, is a very powerful factor 
on the side of peace; for financial and industrial interests are 
by no means the devotees of Mars that the Socialists would have 
us believe, and in nearly every case it is water rather than oil 
which they wish to see poured upon an international conflagra- 
tion. It would at the present time be difficult to name two 
nations a war between whom would not have the most far-reach- 
ing consequences, and, such being the case, the much maligned 
‘ big business’ is likely to scrutinise all probable disputes very 
carefully before favouring a resort to arms. 
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Thus, if a United States of Europe is not only impossible, 
but from a British point of view undesirable, there are alternative 
factors working for peace which give much greater ground for 
hope. In effect, if those who wish to revive the kingdom of 
Saturn would turn their attention away from the creation of 
Utopias which will never exist save in their own imaginations, 
and make use of the instruments most ready to their hands, 
there would be more hope than exists at present of avoid- 
ing another great war during the lifetime of the present 
generation. 

CHARLES PETRIE. 
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THE STATE APPOINTMENT OF BISHOPS 


THE prospect of the revised Prayer-Book being accepted by 
Parliament, and coming into use possibly before the end of this 
year, raises in an acute form the question of the method by which 
persons are selected to fill vacancies on the episcopal bench. 

Interest in the new Prayer-Book has been concentrated upon 
two points—the canon in the Communion Service and the rules 
for reservation. With its actual use in churches its many adminis- 
trative provisions must necessarily come in for a degree of atten- 
tion which they have not yet received. In the business of adminis- 
tering a Prayer-Book the outstanding figure is the diocesan 
bishop, and under the Deposited Book rules he is more outstand- 
ing than ever before. His personality, his antecedents, his sym- 
pathies, his particular gifts, and by no means least the limits of 
his authority, will henceforward be matters of the most poignant 
concern to clergy and laity alike. 

This has to some extent been foreseen ; and as long ago as 
July 1923, at the instance of Viscount Wolmer, a Committee of 
the Church Assembly was set up to investigate the present method 
of making appointments to bishoprics, and to report. The Com- 
mittee has not yet reported, and has shown no signs of doing so. 
In all probability it has made a discovery, which sooner or later 
is made by all enthusiasts for reform in the Church, that when the 
activities of the Church Assembly show signs of touching the 
Royal Prerogative in such matters as State patronage it is neces- 
sary to proceed very warily. All sorts of snags present them- 
selves ; the ardent reformer is politely reminded by Government 
departments and officials that this, that or the other project near 
to his heart could not be entertained—at any rate, without such 
amendment as would deprive it of a great deal of its value. 

The method of appointment of bishops is likely to present 
greater difficulties of this kind than almost any other subject. It 
was evident to anyone with foresight that from the passing of the 
Enabling Act some attempt to tackle the problem could not be 
indefinitely delayed. The setting up of a Church Assembly was a 
move in a democratic direction. The whole of the House of 
Laity and two-thirds of the House of Clergy are popularly elected. 
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A majority of either house can defeat any proposal which is 
brought forward. But in the House of Bishops the Assembly 
contains an entirely undemocratic element. An examination of 
the legislative proposals of the Assembly up to date makes clear 
the fact that every alteration in the management of the Church’s 
affairs which is proposed or carried through is effected by placing 
increased power in the hands of this undemocratic element. Even 
when measures appear or profess to give increased powers in 
Church matters to lay people, a very slight examination of them 
reveals the fact that the only person who really gets any increase 
of power is the bishop. As the Assembly gains experience it will 
probably be less ready than heretofore to consent to legislation 
along these lines. The provisions of the Deposited Book might 
have provided the occasion for calling a halt, had not attention 
been riveted upon two doctrinal points. The present moment is 
opportune for a review of the method by which bishops are 
selected, and for the indication of possible lines of amendment. 

The existing system comes to us from a respectable antiquity. 
It is neither insular nor Protestant. Although some of its worst 
developments are a legacy of the Reformation, in its main features 
it goes back far beyond that period. At no date in our history 
was the King without some share in the selection of the persons 
who were to be made bishops. Even when the papal power was 
at its height care was taken to find out what sort of person was 
acceptable to the English King before an appointment was made 
from Rome; or at the least, care was taken not to nominate 
someone who was certain to be unacceptable. Clement VI. 
declared that if the King of England required a donkey to be 
made bishop, a bishop he must be made. There was solid fact 
behind the Pope’s humour. But others besides the King who 
were interested had a share also. What has happened is that in 
course of time the real power in the selection has been diverted 
from the King in person to the Crown, which nowadays means the 
Prime Minister. The checks on the misuse of this power have 
gradually hardened into legal fiction. 

At present the nomination of the person to be made bishop is 
made by the Prime Minister. When a vacancy occurs in one of 
the older sees a congé d’élire is issued to the cathedral chapter, and 
together with this is sent a ‘ letter missive’ which contains the 
name of the person whom the chapter is required to elect, and 
whom, under the penalties of premunire, it is bound to elect 
within twelve days. The election is afterwards ‘ confirmed’ by 
the metropolitan ; but this ceremony, which ideally might be an 
opportunity for revising an appointment, is concerned with 
nothing but the personal identity and certain canonical qualifica- 
tions of the bishop-elect. 
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In the new sees, where there is no dean and chapter, the bishop 
is appointed by letters patent. Largely owing to the activities of 
Lord Phillimore, in some of the newest sees provision is made for 
election by a temporary chapter until a proper cathedral chapter 
is established. 

We may now proceed to point out some results of this method. 

In the first place, it has led to the conception of a bishop as 
a territorial magnate and a great officer of State. When the 
population of England was small and homogeneous, when Church 
and State were different aspects of the same thing, there was a 
good deal to be said for the bishop occupying such a position. 
But with the changes in the distribution of population, especially 
its concentration in city areas, together with the sad but un- 
deniable fact that the religion of the Church of England is no 
longer the religion of the whole people, a different type of epis- 
copal ruler is desirable. Until recently it was only a few who 
were shocked at the aloofness of the bishop from his clergy and 
people. Even now the opinion that a bishop’s first duty is not 
to his diocese may occasionally be met with. The Bishop of 
Norwich said in a recent speech: ‘If ever there is a central 
question which happens to need my poor help in London, I am 
always ready to throw over any diocesan arrangement in order 
to try and pull my weight as a bishop of the Church.’? His lord- 
ship then went on to speak of the danger of ‘ imparting a diocesan 
character’ to the bishop. This describes what a good many 
bishops do in practice, but there are few, if any, who would be 
prepared to defend their action with the uncompromising out- 
spokenness of the Bishop of Norwich. 

A criticism of the present system sufficiently serious to 
‘warrant a movement for its amendment is that it has obscured 
the pastoral office of a bishop. A bishop’s first duty is to his 
diocese, and particularly to his clergy, of whom ideally he should 
not be responsible for more than 100. Within the last few years 
a number of new bishoprics have been set up; in the course of 
the last seventy years the number in the Provinces of Canterbury 
and York has nearly doubled. This is a move in the right 
direction, but the necessary change in the social and political 
status of a bishop has not kept pace. It is only necessary to 
peruse the speech of the Bishop of Durham, on the proposal to 
sub-divide the see of Winchester, to see that in the minds of some 
people there is a fear that the Church would suffer in prestige if 
its bishops ceased to hold a national position. Instructed 
Church-people—and in this matter there is no reason why all 
people, old and young, should not be instructed—respect bishops 
as the chief pastors of the Church, and not as members of the 


+ Report of Proceedings of Church Assembly vol. iv., No. 1, p. 258. 
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House of Lords. When reform of the House of Lords comes 
about it will be a gain to the Church of England if the number of 
. bishops be reduced from twenty-six to five. 

Secondly, it is claimed for the system that it has worked well, 
and has provided the Church with a very exceptional class of 
men as bishops. The claim that it has worked well will not bear 
investigation very far back. It worked atrociously badly in the 
eighteenth century. It is true that the system has given us a 
very fine class of men, as men ; but when they have been ideal 
chief pastors of the Church they have been so in spite of, and not 
because of, the system. Of the forty-three bishops at present 
on the bench seven have had no experience whatever of pastoral 
work in parishes ; and four others have not had a sufficient length 
of experience to justify, in the case of an ordinary curate, his 
being put in charge of a parish. A proportion of 25 per cent. 
with practically no parochial experience is a sufficiently serious 
matter, but there are in addition a good many others who have 
spent the greater part of their ministry in non-parochial work. 
These for the most part have been drawn from the ranks of 
schoolmasters and dons. There are others, again, who have been 
vicars of parishes which are recognised as episcopal nurseries, in 
which a man is open to the temptation to qualify for eventual 
promotion by acquiring, and demonstrating in his speeches, in 
his manner, and in his attitude towards the questions which 
present themselves for his judgment, the standpoint which is 
evident in those who are bishops already. The result in general 
is a dividing line between ordinary clergymen and clergymen 
who are likely to become bishops. Unfortunately, the qualifica- 
tions which go to make a good parish priest are quite obviously 
not those which are considered of importance for the episcopate. 

In justice to the bishops it must be said that, on the whole, 
they appear to make an honest attempt to understand what is 
required of them in their. new position. But for a middle-aged 
man to change the angle of view of a lifetime is no easy task. So 
it happens that sometimes through misunderstanding, less often 
through sheer inability to appreciate the clerical or the inarticulate 
lay point of view, far less often still through callous disregard for 
people’s feelings, bishops succeed in putting a barrier between 
themselves and their clergy and saying or doing something which 
is an occasion of stumbling to very simple people. 

The shepherding of souls in parishes is the principal work of 
the Church of England. It is reasonable to expect that those 
who are given the oversight of the clergy engaged in it should 
themselves to a certain extent be experts. 

It is worth while to notice in this connexion that roughly one- 
third of the bishops do not owe their advancement to the epis- 
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copate to State appointment. They were chosen by other bishops 
to act as suffragans. But for that their suitability for their office 
might never have occurred to a Prime Minister or his advisers, 
And these are by no means the worst of our bishops. 

It will hardly be questioned that, under a reformed method of 
appointment, parish priests of first-rate ability would be more 
often chosen. That is what has happened in those parts of the 
Church where bishops are elected The stock argument here is 
to point to some outstanding member of the bench, and to declare, 
without the slightest fear of contradiction, that no other system 
could have given us such a man. The late Dr. Temple is the 
favourite example. It is, of course, perfectly true that under no 
conceivable system of election would Frederick Temple have had 
a chance of being made bishop at the time that he was nominated 
to Exeter. The argument, however, cuts both ways. It is possible 
to point to other ornaments of the episcopal bench, and to say 
that under no system but the present could such disastrous 
mistakes have been made. 

Yet another result of selection by the Prime Minister is 
that it makes the clergy suspicious of any reform which might 
put more power into the bishops’ hands. From the Reformation 
until the passing of the Enabling Act very little was done in 
the way of legislation in the Church of England. That out- 
standing feature of the Church, the parson’s freehold, which in 
its extreme form is very difficult to defend, was left untouched. 
Now all sorts of reforms are adumbrated which would have 
the effect of modifying it. The parish clergyman has been in an 
impregnable position. Reference has been made to the claim 
that the present method of selecting bishops has worked well. 
When it has worked well, it has been because it has worked side 
by side with other anomalies of the same kind, of which this 
is one. The fact is it has mattered very little to the parish priest 
who or what the bishop was. The bishop had no power, to speak 
of, over anybody, and the parish priest went on in his own way. 
In fairness to the clergy it should be said that this anomaly has 
also worked well. Every movement for deepening the spiritual 
life of the people has arisen amongst the clergy, and has in its 
earlier stages been carried out by them in the face of opposition 
from bishops and lay people. To take one instance only—if the 
bishops had been able to interfere with the freedom of action of 
the parish clergy, the Oxford Movement would have been 
throttled at birth. Ideally, there should be far more power in 
the bishops’ hands, and the parish clergy should be far more 
amenable to discipline than they actually are. There are now 
before the Assembly proposals to give the bishop more extensive 
power to refuse to institute a clergyman presented to a benefice 
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whom he does not consider suitable. There is a proposal to put a 
limit to the tenure of benefices. A measure has been passed which 
facilitates the exercise of discipline. These reforms in themselves 
are desirable enough, but the clergy are suspicious of them. 

The fact is that, in spite of all that has been done to improve 
matters, the inducements which, from a worldly point of view, 
the Church holds out to young men to enter her ministry are not 
great. Yet there has always been a succession of fit men for the 
work. The explanation is that men with a real vocation for holy 
orders could be sure of an unfettered opportunity to deliver their 
message. If this freedom is now to be curtailed, it is natural that 
they should want to know to what sort of men they will be made 
responsible. 

It is worth while to mention here that a reform in the method 
of appointing bishops will not of itself meet the whole of the 
difficulty. There are two other matters which call for attention, 
which do not come within the scope of this article, but which 
must not be lost sight of in this connexion. They are, first, the 
revival of synodical government. There is a growing dissatisfac- 
tion at the monarchical character of the diocesan episcopate. The 
attempts which have been made to meet this can only be de- 
scribed as childish. Most of the bishops have summoned gather- 
ings of clergy—which they have designated ‘ synods ’—which 
bear about the same relation to the real diocesan synod as the 
Union Societies at Oxford and Cambridge bear to the House of 
Commons. They have a certain superficial resemblance, but are 
entirely lacking in the essential character of the other institution. 
The Bishop of Southwark has said (Authority and Obedience, 
p. 7) that he cannot pledge himself to accept the advice of his 
synod if it is hostile to his own rulings, for by so doing he would 
surrender the principle of episcopal government. It has never 
been suggested that the bishop should be bound by the decisions 
of his synod, but that he should not act in important matters 
without its consent. That is a very different thing. It means 
that the bishop is a constitutional and not an autocratic ruler. 
Until that comes to pass, the reforms which the Church Assembly 
has taken in hand cannot be expected to work. 

Secondly, there should be some ecclesiastical court to which, in 
the last resort, a recalcitrant bishop should be answerable. The 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission of the Assembly glanced at this 
subject and declared it to be of great importance. But the Com- 
mission made no recommendation beyond saying, ‘ We trust that 
it will receive careful study ; and we commend it to the serious 
consideration of the Church.’ The difficulties which surround it 
will be appreciated by all who remember the Lincoln trial. It 
has not yet been decided what court it was which tried the Bishop 
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of Lincoln. Archbishop Benson seemed to incline to the view 
that he was reviving the Court of Audience, though he never 
described it by name. Bishop Stubbs held that it was no court at 
all, but an archbishop sitting in his library. Moreover, although 
such a court should undoubtedly exist, the opportunities for it to 
function would be very few. Ecclesiastical courts are mainly 


concerned with the alleged ceremonial excesses of extreme clergy- — 


men, but nobody takes the ceremonial vagaries of bishops seriously 
enough to want to prosecute them. When there is talk of pro- 
ceedings against bishops it is on the ground of false teaching. 
A charge of heresy is a very technical matter, and is extremely 
difficult to sustain. A man may be known to hold views which are 
disloyal to the creeds or the Articles of Religion, but in order to 
be charged with heresy he must make a categorical statement 
contrary to the declared teaching of the Church, and that is a 
thing which heretics, with one eye on their emoluments, are careful 
not to do. An unsuccessful charge of heresy against a known 
heretic would be a disastrous proceeding. It is a question whether 
a successful charge might not be an even greater disaster. In the 
ecclestiastical sphere there is no better way of making a man ora 
cause popular, or of redeeming a man from even deserved unpopu- 
larity, than by prosecuting him. 

To return, then. The greatest objection of all to the present 
system of selecting bishops is that nobody knows what really 
takes place. In theory it is the King who selects. It is well 
known that the King acts through the Prime Minister. It is not 
known exactly what share in the work of selection the King 
retains. It is not known what advice the Prime Minister takes. 
It is not certain that all Prime Ministers proceed in the same way. 
Lord Phillimore, speaking on the subject recently, said : 


Day by day the Prime Minister seems to me to get more power in this 
matter, and the King or the Queen to get less. 

I have been sitting—I am sitting—on a Commission of the Church 
Assembly which is considering the question of the appointment of bishops. 
We have had the honour and the advantage of some Prime Ministers 
attending and with great frankness—of course, in confidence—giving us 
their views either about what does happen, or what should happen, or 
what may happen. I have noticed that the effect is more and more to 
show that the influence that the sovereign had, say, at the time of George 
III. or in the time of Queen Victoria, is less and less as each sovereign fills 
the throne. More and more are you left to the Prime Minister, the chief of 
the political party in power at the time. Therefore there is more and 
more need that the Church should have some voice in the appointment of 
the bishops. 


Side by side with this we may place a statement made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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He had known [he said) with varying degrees of intimacy, and some 
very closely, all the Prime Ministers for forty years—eight or nine of 
them. He had had a pretty certain touch with every one of them upon 
that particular question, and he knew the way in which it had presented 
itself by experience to their minds. He was quite certain that there was 
not one of those men (at all events during a great part of the forty years) 
who would not say that to use phrases about the Prime Minister as though 
he were a free agent, an autocratic authority, and the final arbiter in the 
whole of these matters, was a complete mistake right through from 
beginning to end. . . . There were plenty of men alive in England, and 
some who had been recently alive, whom Prime Ministers had desired 
should become bishops, and who did not become bishops. There was 
abundant evidence that Prime Ministers had always regarded a higher 
authority than themselves as having a say in the matter. . . . He wished 
to deprecate the theory . . . that the Prime Minister did as he liked in 
these matters. The Prime Minister could not and had not done so. * 


One recent Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, gave the impres- 
sion in a speech that his method was to send his private secretary 
to hear likely clergymen preach. He was probably not speaking 
entirely in earnest, although one at least of his appointments 
would be difficult to justify on any other ground but the preach- 
ing ability of his nominee. The proceedings of Assembly com- 
mittees are confidential, but occasionally information leaks out. 
A rumour got about that another recent Prime Minister who gave 
evidence flatly contradicted the Archbishop’s statement that Prime 
Ministers could not do as they liked in these matters. The outcome 
of it all is that nobody can say exactly how a bishop is appointed. 
It is bad enough that bishops should be nominated by the Prime 
Minister, or, for the matter of that, even by the Archbishop, or 
whoever advises the Prime Minister—it is bad enough that the 
diocese should have no share in the appointment—but it will be 
generally admitted that it is a thousand times worse that the 
business should be conducted in a hole-and-corner fashion, and 
that nobody should be able to say exactly what takes place. 


There is a good case for reform. When it comes to suggesting 
how reform should be carried out we are hampered by the diffi- 
culty to which reference was made at the beginning of this article. 
It is not easy to devise a completely satisfactory method to take 
the place of the present arrangement which would have a chance 
of acceptance. A good many suggestions have been made which 
we may notice, and it will be seen that, in essentials, these bear a 
remarkable resemblance to one another. 

There is general agreement that in any system of appointing 
bishops there is a function belonging to the King. In my opinion 
this would be so even were the Church to be disestablished, 


® Report of Proceedings of Church Assembly, vol. iv., No. 1, p. 263. 
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assuming the King to be a member of the disestablished Church, 
To ask the Crown to withdraw from taking any part would involve 
a breach with the history of the country which would be wholly 
regrettable. 

Further, it is agreed that the clergy should have a considerable 
voice in the selection of their chief pastor. They are the people 
who have to work in closest connexion with him, and his per- 
sonality concerns them more than anyone else. 

A share in the business must also be reserved for the laity. No 
scheme which lacked a provision of this kind would, in the 
present state of public opinion, have any chance of success. More- 
over, it would be a return to primitive usage. In the earlier days 
of Christianity the laity took a prominent part in this matter. 
They lost this privilege in this country after the Conquest. 

We may take note, in passing, of a suggestion which is in- 
teresting mainly because it is the reverse process of the ‘ brief 
confidential.’ The brief confidential was, as its name implies, a 
communication of an unofficial character made by the sovereign 
to the chapter to convey a warning against the election of a person 
whom the Crown was unwilling to accept. This was the practice 
in the Netherlands in the last century. The State was Protestant, 
but the Roman Catholic chapters elected their own bishops, and 
care had to be taken, without interference with the right of 
election, that their choice did not fall upon some person who was 
not acceptable to the King. The suggestion is that there should 
be a committee of the Church Assembly whose duty it should be 
to approach the Crown with advice whenever a vacancy occurred. 
In all probability such a plan would satisfy nobody, except, perhaps, 
the committee itself. The Church Assembly has yet to gain the con- 
fidence of the Church at large. To the average Churchman this 
would smack far too much of co-optation to commend itself to him. 

Then there is a plan put forward by a well-known canonist. 
In this, while the congé d’élire remains, either the letter missive 
would contain three names of which the chapter should be 
required to elect one, or the chapter would be directed to submit 
three names to the King for His Majesty to select one. The con- 
firmation is made the opportunity for the lay voice to be heard. 
It is presided over by the metropolitan in person, and objections 
to the election on the grounds of defective faith or morals or any 
other unfitness may be advanced by any member of the Church. 
If the objection is upheld, the result is communicated to the 
Crown and a new election takes place. 

Not unlike this plan is a proposal made by the English Church 
Union. This is the work of a committee which contained amongst 
its members such eminent scholars as Dr. Darwell Stone and the 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
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The English Church Union scheme provides—(r) for the 
elimination of appointment by letters patent (this would involve 
setting up temporary chapters in those of the new dioceses 
which do not already possess them) ; (2) for the constitution of 
electoral colleges. The electoral college in each diocese would 
consist of the dean and the greater chapter, the archdeacons, 
clerical assessors (chosen by the clergy of the diocese who are not 
members of the chapter, and equal in number to the chapter and 
the archdeacons together), and lay assessors (chosen by the 
diocesan conference, and equal in number to the clerical members 
of the college—that is, to the chapter, archdeacons, and clerical 
assessors). The size of the electoral college would vary from 
about 50 members at Wakefield to about 230 at Lincoln. The 
suggested procedure at the election and confirmation follows 
closely that of the scheme noted above, and contains a provision 
that if His Majesty decides to leave the selection of three names 
to the college, the name of the candidate who finally receives the 
royal approval shall be communicated to the college in a letter 
missive, and that the college shall be bound formally to elect that 
person. 

These schemes do not give to the Church anything like the 
freedom possessed by those provinces of the Anglican Com- 
munion which are not established. But they represent a measure 
of liberty which might reasonably be asked for under existing 
conditions of establishment, and an immense advance upon the 
system which obtains at present. Even this degree of freedom 
will take a good deal of getting. 

I conclude this article with a suggestion of a simpler kind, 
which might be carried out at once without legislation, and 
without affecting any existing rights, if the powers that be 
saw fit to adopt it. 

Next time a vacancy occurs in a diocesan see, let the King be 
petitioned or advised to direct the chapter to consult with the 
synod of the diocese—that is, the whole body of the clergy—and 
together with them to select three persons, one of whom they 
would like to see appointed to the vacant see, and to lay their 
names before His Majesty. The King would then send to the 
chapter the congé d’élire together with a letter missive containing 
the name of the person to be elected. But the right of the King 
to pass over the names submitted to him and to nominate some 
other person would be unaffected. If he thought well to do so, 
he would choose one of the names submitted ; if not, he would 
proceed as if no recommendation had been made. 

The advantages of this plan are: (1) It would serve as a 
test of the principle of selection of a bishop by the diocese. It 
would be seen whether the diocese was able to take a wide view 
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of the needs of the Church, or whether their outlook was purely 
domestic. If on the first occasion that the plan was tried the 
names sent up were those of the dean, the most popular arch- 
deacon, and one of the rural-deans, that would go a long way 
towards condemning the innovation. (2) It could be carried out 
without any change of law or sacrifice of the Royal Prerogative. 
If it did not work, it could be discontinued. If in any special 
circumstances there appeared to be reasons for not employing 
this procedure, the nomination could be made as at present. 
(3) If it justified itself in practice, it would prepare the way for a 
definite reform of the existing system. It might serve to indicate 
the lines upon which reform had best proceed. (4) Being a step 
in the right direction, it would do much to allay the present dis- 
content. 

Against the advantages must be set one disadvantage. The 
suggested method does not give any place to the laity. For that 
reason it could only be regarded as temporary. The disadvantage 
cannot very well be got over. This could only be done by setting 
up an electoral college—which would be too formal, and might 
commit the Crown too far—or by bringing in the diocesan con- 
ference. The greatest believer in diocesan conferences would 
hardly claim for them that they yet possess, as a whole, the 
capacity for taking a sufficiently wide view of the situation. 

The exclusion of the laity need not be taken very seriously. 
They would certainly have their place in any permanent scheme, 


and, as the informal interim scheme suggested would probably 
bring about a permanent reform more quickly, the laity who have 
reform at heart would bear with the imperfections of the transi- 
tion stage for the sake of the ultimate good of the Church. 


H. CHALMER BELL. 
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PRAYER-BOOK REVISION AND COMMON 
SENSE 


WHEN any new measure is brought forward there is inevitably 
a certain amount of natural opposition. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether even such an obvious and beneficent reform as 
daylight saving would ever have become law if the Great War 
had not made it irresistible on grounds of economy. The history 
of civilisation is indeed a record of the efforts to get men to face 
up to new ideas, and of the great results when they do. 

This dislike of change is especially and rightly strong in a case 
like that of the Prayer-Book, which is one of the greatest monu- 
ments of the English language, and which stands apart from the 
service-books of all other Churches because it is a chief product 
of the greatest age of the literature to which it belongs. It ranks 
with the Authorised Version of the Bible and with Shakespeare. 
To make any change in it is a serious matter that concerns the 
whole English-speaking people. If its beauty were tampered 
with in the proposed revision, I, for one, would oppose the 
revision altogether. There is still a notion among a few people 
that this is so: indeed, a well-known peer said resignedly to a 
friend of mine that it seemed a pity we should never hear the 
grand old Prayer-Book again! Now, a body of very able 
scholars and administrators has not spent twenty years on 
revision for nothing ; and I can testify that the skill with which 
they have avoided altering the strength and cadence of the 
Prayer-Book is amazing. To begin with, they have left the old 
Book unchanged and intact: no parson can be forced to use 
anything in the revised Book ; and any changes that are made 
are to be agreed and sanctioned by the parochial church council, 
so that there can be no forcing of new matter upon unwilling 
congregations. 

Then, as to the changes themselves. To a great extent they 
give the force of law to things that are now done illegally: for 
instance, it is at present illegal to omit the Athanasian Creed on 
the appointed days, or the Litany on Sundays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays ; it is illegal to have a sermon at Mattins (for the sermon 
is ordered for the Communion Service) ; there is no authority for 
Vor. CII—No. 610 805 36 
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any sermon at all in the evening ; and, oddly enough, considering 
the ridiculous charge that the new Book omits prayers for the 
King, it is at present illegal to say the Prayer for the King at 
Morning Prayer on any Sunday. 

Another class of change allows for the shortening of things 
which are at present often omitted altogether because of their 
length: this applies especially to the magnificent Litany, which 
has been dropping out of use, but will now be easily incorporated 
without lengthening morning services ; it applies also to passages 
like the Benedicite, which will be used much more often (if the 
Bill is passed) because it will not be necessary to sing ‘ Praise him, 
and magnify him for ever ’ at each verse. 

Another class of changes supplies new prayers, very well 
written, for subjects that were below the horizon in 1662, such as 
international peace, the British Empire, oversea missions, and 
schools.. A similay class of change provides collect, epistle, and 
gospel for occasions like Ember Days, Rogation Days, and minor 
Saints’ Days. There are, by the way, some interesting new com- 
memorations like St. Francis on October 4, and ‘ Saints, Martyrs, 
and Doctors of the Church of England ’ on November 8. 

Another very important and welcome class of change is in the 
occasional services. Excellent and really helpful little services 
are, for instance, provided for the sick ; the grim and impractic- 
able old service of course remains also, but I have never yet 
met anyone who used it. There are also beautiful and cheering 
alternatives—terribly needed—for the Burial of the Dead. And 
there is an alternative Communion Service, which is like those of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church and of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, and can claim with them to be one of the three 
finest in Christendom. 

Such is the nature of the proposed changes. They destroy 
nothing, and they do not supplant one beautiful or true passage 
in the present Book; but they provide certain sorely needed 
alternatives and additions. When the law allows us to use them, 
the general result will be a feeling that the services are running 
better and fit in with more significance. The psalms on Sunday 
will be more appropriate, for the finest will be sung on that day, 
and ‘ cursing’ psalms will no longer be required ; there will be a 
better selection of lessons; but the old prayers and canticles 
will not be changed, and the old Prayer-Book version of the 
Psalms (which is older than the Authorised Version) will be still 
used. The phraseology of the Prayer-Book will be unaltered, its 
dignity and grandeur untouched. 

1 The present rubrics order Mattins to end at the Third Collect when the 
Litany is said, and make the Litany compulsory on Sunday. The revised Book 


allows the Prayer for the King to be said at Mattins, and adds two more to the 
three already in use. 
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The change that will probably have most practical effect is one 
that the ordinary reader may not have noticed. A very ingenious 
system of grouping by {| marks will enable us to use the present 
Prayer-Book as it stands but to change certain sections. One 
example will illustrate this. Few people at the present day like | 
the opening exhortation in the Marriage Service: at most 
weddings it is (illegally) altered or omitted. Now it will be legal 
to use the old service otherwise unaltered, but with the new 
exhortation substituted for the old because it is a section under the 
q sign. In the same way with the other occasional services : we 
are not given merely the choice between the old and the new 
service, but we can use the old with the substitution of one section 
from the new in cases like that of the Wedding Service where a 
change is really needed. 

But if there is no real change from the splendid literary 
standard of the present Book, is there no doctrinal change ? 
This charge has been brought forward by the opponents of the 
revision, and has been categorically denied by the Primate. It 
all depends on what you mean by doctrinal change. At present 
the clergy are by law compelled to consign to eternal damnation 
all who do not accept every nicety of the Athanasian Creed. The 
new Book frees clergy and laity alike from this. Is that a change 
of doctrine ? In a very real way it is, and men like Dr. Pusey 
would have been horrified at such a change. Many old-fashioned 
people would also have opposed such changes as those in the 
Baptism Service, where we shall no longer have to say that a 
baby is christened in order that, ‘ being delivered from thy wrath,’ 
he may be received into Christ’s Church. There is doctrinal 
change in no longer crediting God with anger against the little 
creatures he has made—a profound change, profoundly for the 
better. And the new Book abounds in little touches of this kind, 
where the omission of a word or a phrase brings a whole passage 
into closer accord with the religion of the Gospels. The main use 
of the revision is to prevent the Church falling below the standard 
of the best scholarship and thought in the modern world. Pro- 
found changes in our knowledge of the universe make this neces- 
sary to-day ; and so temperate and balanced is the Prayer-Book, 
that but slight alterations are needed to remove the trace of 
ideas which the world has outgrown. 

But by ‘ doctrinal ’ I suppose the opponents of the new Book 
really mean ‘ sacramental.’ Now I agree entirely with Bishop 
Knox in thinking that there was never a time when the spirit of 
the Reformation settlement was more needed than now; and I 
think that Bishop Barnes has much justification for his fears of a 
recrudescence of coarse ideas and materialistic superstitions about 
the Eucharist. But I think that their criticism of the new Book 
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in this matter is mistaken, and that their opposition, if successful, 
would defeat the very objects they have at heart. 

The essence of the Reformation spirit is freedom tempered by 
order: the excellence of the English Reformation was that it 
welcomed the new learning, and ultimately brought comprehen- 
sion and tolerance into the Church; the living power of the 
Reformation depends on its working to-day as a vital principle, 
and not being regarded as a movement which ended in 1662 
with the Restoration. Five times was the Prayer-Book revised 
between 1549 and 1662 : its revision again is long overdue to-day. 
The principle which made Englishmen then so anxious to keep 
the Prayer-Book abreast of the times would be lost if we failed 
now. The Prayer-Book would become a mere monument of the 
past, because the very spirit which caused our forefathers to 
reform and revise would have left us. 

But there are some who think that the Alternative Com- 
munion Service and the new rubrics about reservation bring a 
change of doctrine. I do not agree with them ; but the charge is 
a difficult one to meet, because one has at once to plunge into 
highly technical matters of theology and liturgics. I should 
require a long article, and I could not hope that many readers of 
The Nineteenth Century would care to follow me. Those who are 
interested can find the whole matter worked out by a well-known 
liturgical scholar in a pamphlet Does the New Prayer-Book change 
Doctrine? * Here I can only say that liturgical scholars regard 
the Alternative Communion Service as more primitive and less 
medizval in character than the present service, and as being 
further from Rome than the present service. It is indeed 
difficult for liturgical scholars to understand how any educated 
man can think otherwise. The Alternative Service has just 
the central feature (Prayer for the Spirit of God) which the 
early liturgies had, which the Eastern Churches still retain, 
and which the Roman Church has lost—if she ever had it. It 
was strongly opposed by the pro-Roman party in Convocation 
quite frankly for this reason. And I confess I should have thought 
that anyone reading the Prayer of Consecration in the Alternative 
Liturgy would have realised that it is more free from the danger of 
being mixed up with magical ideas than our present form. It will 
be difficult for any person of intelligence to practise elevations or 
genuflections in the new form, which is entirely free from the 
‘ clock-time ’ idea of consecration. 

To the common-sense reader the assurance of so many 
liturgical scholars will perhaps be enough, coupled with the two 
facts that: (x) It has been indorsed or accepted by all the 


2 Published by the League of Loyalty and Order, 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, 
WC, 2. 
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bishops except four, and the studies of those four have never lain 
in a liturgical direction. (2) The Alternative Liturgy was opposed 
in its passage through the Convocations and the National 
Assembly of the Church by the extremer men on both sides, 
Protestant and Catholic extremists alike. Liberal Evangelicals 
and Liberal Catholics like Bishop Gore, men free from party 
fetters, and typical Churchmen generally, with few exceptions, 
voted for the Alternative Liturgy and the revised Book. 

For twenty years these difficult questions had been examined 
and publicly discussed with a view to revision. This year the 
various proposals have been settled by vote; and the final 
(figures are as follows : 


MAJORITIES FOR THE MEASURE 


ConvocaTions (March 30, 1927).—Voting by the House of 
Bishops—34 in favour, 4 against ; voting by the House of Clergy— 
235 in favour, 32 against. 

CuuRcH ASSEMBLY (July 6, 1927).—Voting by the House of 
Bishops—34 in favour, 4 against ; voting by the House of Clergy— 
253 in favour, 37 against ; voting by the House of Laity—230 in 
favour, 92 against. 

DI0ocESAN CONFERENCES.—Thirty-two conferences have taken 
a vote, and in every case there has been a large majority in favour 
(the average majority being 81 per cent.), 

It really seems that, after an enormous amount of study and 
discussion, our representatives are convinced, and convinced in 
proportion to their liturgical knowledge, for we may assume that 
the House of Bishops has more such knowledge than the House of 
Clergy, and the House of Clergy more than the House of Laity. 

When we remember that each of us is rightly a conservative in 
such a matter as that of our magnificent Prayer-Book, these votes 
are indeed significant. Disliking all change (and sometimes 
blinded by custom to the need for change), our elected 
representatives would not have voted in such large majorities 
for the proposed alternatives to the Communion and other services 
umless they had felt that change was reduced to its practicable 
minimum and that the doctrinal position was essentially un- 
changed although it was interpreted in a reasonable and liberal 
manner. 

But, in spite of the new services being admirable, it may still 
be urged that there is danger to spiritual and intelligent religion 
in the rubrics which allow reservation of the Holy Communion 
for the sick, albeit under strict episcopal regulation. There is 
such danger—a very slight danger indeed, if the bishops do 
their duty as they have recently again unitedly undertaken. 
All that Parliament has henceforth to do is to see that the 
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appointment of bishops still rests with the King advised by the 
Prime Minister. So long as the laity have thus the ultimate 
control in the appointment of bishops, Parliament will only have 
itself to blame if bishops are appointed who are disloyal to the 
English Church. 

But this slight danger of the bishops (and Parliament) failing 
to keep their promise is small indeed compared with the danger 
—and the actual abuses—that exist under the present Book. 
The abuses became acute during the war. A number of clergy, 
who (for no fault of their own) remained in England and were 
out of touch with the manhood of the country then abroad, got 
together, and in the nervous unsettlement of the time formed 
the policy of reserving the sacrament in tabernacles and en- 
couraging such ‘devotions’ as Benediction—devotions which 
were hardly heard of before the war. 

The position since the war has thus been much more lawless 
than when the Royal Commission reported in 1906 and Letters 
of Business were issued with instructions to revise the Prayer- 
Book. The bishops have as their solemn duty to deal with such 
flagrant violation of the Prayer-Book. They cannot, indeed, 
easily condemn reservation for the sick, for this practice is as 
old as Justin Martyr in the second century, besides being a 
convenient and innocent practice. But they are bound ‘to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine con- 
trary to God’s Word’; and not least those localised ‘ devotions’ 
which are against the law of the Church of England, and for which 
there is not a shadow of support in the New Testament. To most 
of us, indeed, such irregularities seem to be subversive of the 
Christian religion. 

But how are the bishops to fulfil this promise which each 
made at his consecration? When the Royal Commission on 
Discipline was appointed in 1904, it found that no restoration of 
order was possible till the Prayer-Book was revised, because 
everyone was disobeying the Prayer-Book. This was true: even 
the bishops did not carry out all the provisions of the Prayer- 
Book ; and it would have been impossible as well as unjust to 
apply the law in some directions and not in others. Therefore 
the Report asked in 1906 for Letters of Business with instructions 
to revise the Prayer-Book. 

After twenty years’ work this was finally accomplished in the 
summer of the present year. If the revised Prayer-Book becomes 
law, the bishops will at last be in a position to demand loyalty 
all round (and with equal justice to all sides) to rubrics that have 
been brought up to date and made practicable by all. 

Order is now possible. And since 1919 the Enabling Act 
has given power to each church council, and representation to 
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each in the National Church Assembly. The bishops can act. 
They have (with the single exception of one respected opponent 
of the new Book, the Bishop of Norwich) undertaken as a united 
body to act. They have at the other end the church councils 
to co-operate with. It will no longer be possible for an unwise 
incumbent to thrust innovations upon an unwilling congregation. 
Of course the bishops and the Church Assembly have given in 
the new Book concessions which might be justly asked for, such 
as reservation strictly for the sick ; but no parson will be allowed 
to reserve at all if he fails to comply with the very strict safe- 
guards against misuse of the privilege. Will some men disobey ? 
Perhaps. There are cranks in every profession ; and there will 
probably be some who are so accustomed to make a virtue of 
disloyalty that they will confuse catholicism with the disobedience 
and party sectarianism which are its opposites. What will the 
bishops do then? We do not know. They will doubtless act 
patiently and kindly ; but they will be firm, and they are united. 
They know that failure now to secure loyalty to a Prayer-Book 
which can no longer be called obsolete would spell disaster. They 
have learnt by experience that ceremonial matters can no longer 
be treated as of no importance, since the fact has been clearly 
demonstrated that doctrine follows ceremonial. We may be 
sure that, now that revision has made the course clear, they will 
take the lead in loyalty to the Prayer-Book. The clergy as a 
whole have only been waiting for a lead. They will follow. If 
the bishops do not now secure the Prayer-Book use universally 
throughout the Church, they will be guilty of one of the worst 
laches in history. But it is not conceivable that they will fail. 
As for the small recalcitrant minority, we may trust the bishops 
to redeem their pledge and act firmly and consistently as well as 
gently and charitably. } 

There remains one important point. Some highly respected 
opponents of the proposed new Prayer-Book have asked that 
the ‘ contentious matter ’ shall be withdrawn and the rest passed 
into law. By ‘contentious’ they mean the sections concerned 
with the Holy Communion—though, indeed, everything con- 
nected with so momentous a change is contentious—to drop the 
compulsory recitation of the Athanasian Creed, for example. 

But thus to divide the measure would be to fail completely 
in doing what the Church was asked twenty years ago to do. 
After all the facts had been examined by the Royal Commission, 
the Report of 1906 and the following Letters of Business required 
the Convocations to revise the Prayer-Book precisely because 
there were disorders, and those disorders were concerned mainly 
with the Holy Communion. To drop just that section from the 
revised Prayer-Book, and to pass the ‘ non-contentious ’ matter, 
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would be so ludicrous a failure to do the very thing for which 
revision was begun, that the bishops would never again be able 
to face either their own clergy or the country. No power on 
earth will in fact force them to make such a mistake. There 
would be no limit to disorder if they did ; the whole clergy, after 
the failure of all these efforts, would be in despair, and everyone 
would take the law into his own hands. Nor would there be any 
hope that, the attempt having ignominiously failed when the 
circumstances had been for twenty years in its favour, it could 
ever be renewed to effectiveness with any hope of success, 

It is perfectly natural that those who have lost by so huge 
a majority should still strive to enforce their wishes by other 
means. Their action has been honourable, and very English. 
It is natural that they should make a last effort to divide the 
Bill and thus to get the parts they want without the parts they 
dislike. Their criticism is valuable, and has probably helped in 
the long run to strengthen the bishops as a whole in their determi- 
nation to defend the rights of the laity against irregular practices. 
But there are party societies which are not so scrupulous or so 
fair as the responsible opponents of the Bill; and the layman 
who has not followed the preparations, investigations, and 
discussions which began with the Royal Commission of 1904 
may easily be misled. Let him be assured that the vast majority 
of those who have long studied the matter, whose admiration for 
the Prayer-Book is intense, and their devotion to the Church of 
England passionate and deep, are convinced supporters of the 
proposed revision. The danger of the Church being fixed in a 
mould, and losing that faculty of progress which she exercised 
until the Restoration, will be over as soon as the revision has 
become law; and the Church, no longer harassed by internal 
disorder and the blind disloyalty of party spirit, will be able to 
devote herself to the immense and serious problems with which 
the twentieth century is already confronting Europe and the 
world. 

PERCY DEARMER. 





THE SACRAMENTS IN RECENT CONTROVERSY 


THE traditional definition of the nature of sacraments which is, 
I believe, held in common by all Christians who believe in sacra- 
ments at all is expressed in the affirmation that sacraments are 
efficacious signs (efficacta signa) of God’s gracious activity towards 
man. One prefers to say ‘signs of God’s gracious activity’ 
rather than ‘ signs of the bestowal of God’s grace,’ because it is 
desirable to avoid all appearance of suggesting that grace is a 
sort of thing which can be detached and exist apart from the living 
presence and operation of God Himself. 

Now, it is evident to any theist on reflection that the 
number of such sacraments must in principle be infinite. God 
can and does use an infinite variety of outward things in order 
to declare His loving presence, and to come into effective contact 
with human souls. Anything outward that He has made—a 
rock, a flower, a star, a human body—is capable of such use as 
an efficacious sign. And a Christian will further acknowledge 
that there is one sacrament which must be given a place of 
excellence all to itseli—namely, the outward life in space and time 
of Jesus Christ. 

So far all Christians will go together in their sacramental 
teaching. The Quakers, who in a general sense are often eager 
to call themselves sacramentalists, will go so far and no further. 
But the vast majority of Christians will proceed to other agree- 
ments. They acknowledge that there are divinely appointed in 
the Christian Church certain ritual acts (consisting of what 
Catholics call a certain ‘form’ and ‘ matter’) which are effica- 
cious signs of God’s grace through Christ in a special way. Such 
are the pouring of water and the invocation in Baptism, and the 
appointed use of bread and wine in the Holy Communion. 

It is from this point onwards that the main differences of 
opinion and controversies arise. The question at issue is not 
whether the outward acts in Baptism and the Eucharist are or 
are not efficacious signs. The question concerns the manner of 
the signification and the efficacy. What is the relation of the out- 
ward sign to the thing signified, or of the outward instrument to 
the thing effected ? Discussion is specially keen in regard to the 
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Holy Communion. For not only is this the chief common sacra- 
ment of Christian life ; but also our Lord’s words, ‘ This is My 
Body,’ etc., seem to many to assert a special and mysterious rela- 
tion between the material bread and wine and His own Person. 
It is therefore with the doctrine of Eucharistic Presence that we 
are mainly concerned. 

There are three traditional types of doctrine. The first type 
is called the doctrine of Real Presence. The name has become 
misleading owing to the change in meaning of the word real ; but 
it is still in current use. The doctrine in question is that which 
connects Christ’s sacramental presence and operation especially 
with the consecrated bread and wine themselves, which it asserts 
to be changed through consecration so as in some sense to become 
the Body and Blood of Christ. This doctrine takes many forms, 
one of which is the theory of Transubstantiation, exalted to the 
rank of a dogma by the Latin Church and formally condemned by 
the Church of England. This theory rests upon a scholastic 
philosophy of matter which is now held by few, if any, philo- 
sophers outside the Roman Communion. The philosophy in 
question distinguishes the substance of physical objects from their 
accidents, the accidents consisting of everything about an object 
which the senses perceive, the substance being the imperceptible 
ground in which the accidents cohere. The theory of Transub- 
stantiation supposes that in the case of the Eucharistic Sacrament 
alone the substance is found to be not only distinguishable but 
also separable from the accidents, and that by consecration the 
whole substance of the bread and of the wine is changed into the 
whole substance of the Body and of the Blood of our Lord, while 
all the accidents really, not only apparently, remain exactly as 
they were before. There are many other forms of the doctrine of 
Real Presence. One of the most definite is the theory of Con- 
substantiation, which was adopted by Luther, and is still, I 
believe, the formal orthodoxy of the Lutheran Church. But ever 
since the Reformation many in the Church of England have 
followed primitive examples in believing firmly the Real Presence 
while refusing to commit themselves to any particular theory of 
its manner. 

At the other extreme to the doctrine of Real Presence stands 
the doctrine known as Receptionism. The name—again not very 
fortunately chosen—is intended to indicate the teaching that the 
special Presence of Christ is only in the heart or soul of the faithful 
receiver of the sacrament, and is not connected by any real or 
objective relation with the consecrated bread and wine, which 
remain in reality after consecration exactly what they were 
before. It must be noted that according to Receptionism the 


outward signs of the sacrament may still remain efficacious, in . 
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the sense that, by suggesting to the faithful receiver’s mind the 
presence and operation of Christ, they may indirectly serve to 
open his heart and soul more widely to receive them. 

Between the doctrine of Real Presence on the one hand and 
that of Receptionism on the other stands the mediating doctrine 
known as Virtualism. The Virtualist cannot affirm that the con- 
secrated elements are actually changed into the Body and Blood 
of Christ, but neither can he affirm that after consecration they 
remain simply bread and wine as they were before. He believes 
that they become the Body and Blood in spiritual virtue and 
power—that is to say, that in the communion they produce the 
effects of the Body and Blood communicated to the soul, and that 
this virtue in them is the result of their consecration. 

These three types of doctrine in one form or another have 
been debated for centuries, and the opposition between the two 
extremes, Real Presence and Receptionism, has been revived in 
an acute form by recent controversies. Let us examine this 
opposition further. 

The Receptionist, as a rule, accuses the believer in Real Pre- 
sence of doctrine indistinguishable from magic. The believer in 
Real Presence, on the other hand, replies with a counter-charge of 
‘subjectivism,’ as though the Receptionist believed that the 
sacramental Presence of Christ were in some way created by his 
own faith. Both accusations really confuse the issue, as neither 
can be substantiated without an amount of qualification so great 
as practically to destroy its meaning. 

Nothing does more to embitter feeling in religious discussion 
than a vague and irresponsible use of the term ‘magic.’ Magic, 
properly speaking, consists in the use of some fixed formula or 
ritual so as to bind divine or spiritual powers with the object 
either of making them do something desired or of preventing 
them from doing something feared. Magic imposes man’s will 
upon God, whereas religion imposes God’s will upon man. In 
primitive societies magic is often hard to distinguish from a form 
of science. For just as science seeks to discover the laws which 
govern natural phenomena so as to control those phenomena in 
man’s interest, so magic seeks to discover the laws which govern 
the operation of supernatural or spiritual forces so as to control 
those forces in man’s interest. Now it is evident that the moment 
we suppose that the use of sacramental signs in any way binds or 
controls or limits the operation of God in bestowing His gifts 
upon men, then indeed our belief in the sacraments has been 
tainted with magic. And no thoughtful person will deny the 
reality of this danger even in modern religion. But the sin or 
delusion of magic is in no way specially characteristic of belief in 
the Real Presence. Catholic orthodoxy has constantly insisted 
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upon the truths that God is not bound by his sacraments, Deus 
non alligatur sacramentis, and that an honest desire to do God’s 
will is a necessary condition of receiving any spiritual benefit 
from them. Moreover, the self-sacrifice and devotion shown by 
many who believe most ardently in the actual Presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament of the Altar should be a sufficient rebuke to 
those who would maintain that such doctrine is magical in its 
practical effect, if not in theoretical definition. 

On the other hand, it seems that the general charge of ‘ sub- 
jectivism ’ brought against the Receptionist is based mainly on 
misunderstanding. No Receptionist would hesitate to affirm a 
Presence of Christ in the service of Holy Communion as objective 
and as real as that promised in the words ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst of them.’ 
And he will ask, what more real or more objective Presence could 
there be ? There is no logical reason whatever why a Receptionist 
should not repudiate pragmatism as heartily as a devout Roman 
Catholic. In this rite of Christ’s own appointment Christ, he 
would say, comes to him again; and the Catholic would agree 
with him that it is faith which unbars the door of the soul to let 
Christ in. The difference is simply as to the mode of the con- 
nexion of that coming with the consecrated elements of bread 
and wine. 

Let us then dismiss these notions of magic and of subjectivism 
from our minds. They only confuse the issue. The criticisms 
which have real weight against both the opposite doctrines of 
the Eucharistic Presence are of a different kind. The real diffi- 
culty of the doctrine of Real Presence lies in its tendency to 
literalism. The real difficulty of Receptionism lies in its tendency 
to limit the receiving of Christ to the consciousness of receiving 
Him. And both, in so far as these criticisms are justified, explain 
away or impair the mystery which to the Christian soul is the 
very essence of sacramental reality. 

In his recent book, The Impatience of a Parson, Mr. H. R. L. 
Sheppard pleads with the Church to reaffirm the duty and possi- 
bility of taking Christianity as literally true. Probably Mr. 
Sheppard would not have us take him literally. Anyhow, the 
word ‘ literally ’’ must be taken in a strictly non-literal sense, if 
his plea is to be justified. No important truth, at least in spiritual 
matters, can be literally true. No book has ever so cogently and 
consistently depreciated the letter of religion as the Bible. And 
any Christian mind will feel that there must be something radically 
wrong with a doctrine which starts by assuming that when our 
Lord said ‘ This is My Body ’ he must have meant the words in a 
fiteral sense, and that therefore we cannot be loyal to His inten- 
tion unless we affirm that what we receive in the Eucharist is 
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actually the same Body as that material flesh which was His 
tabernacle upon earth. It is because the doctrine of Real Pre- 
sence seems to start from the kind of literalistic assumption which 
inevitably points to such entirely distressing inferences and 
questionings, that many genuinely devout minds will have none 
of it. They are quite clear that our Lord’s words must not be 
taken literally. And in their eagerness to emphasise this truth 
they sometimes forget that the word ‘ literally’ may be opposed 
either to ‘ figuratively’ or to ‘ spiritually,’ and therefore they 
agree too hastily with those who contend that our Lord was 
using only ‘ a figure of speech.’ 

To the Receptionist our Lord’s words are frankly figurative 
or metaphorical. So far as exegesis of the text is concerned, there 
is no reason why they should not be so taken. The question is 
whether this interpretation really does justice to Christian experi- 
ence of the sacrament. According to Receptionism, the whole 
outward part of the sacrament becomes a figure—that is, an acted 
parable. Now the primary purpose of a parable is to appeal to 
the mind. In so far as a parable is not consciously understood, 
it fails of its effect ; and its effectiveness is limited in each indivi- 
dual by the felt impression it produces in his consciousness.1 It 
is only a sermon in the form of a story. But many people find 
much more in a sacrament than just an unusually suggestive and 
appealing kind of acted sermon. They believe that in the sacra- 
ment not only is something suggested to their minds and feelings, 
but something is actually done to them, if they draw near with an 
honest intention of faith and penitence. They claim, therefore, 
that the effect of the sacrament is not to be measured by the 
impression produced upon their minds and feelings. Christ, they 
affirm, has come to them and acted upon their souls just as truly, 
even when they did not feel or mentally apprehend His.presence 
and advent as they would have wished. They tried to open their 
souls to Him, and they believe that He entered. The outward 
actions were no mere parable to them. It is difficult to see how 
the doctrine of Receptionism, when strictly interpreted, can allow 
this claim, which nevertheless belongs to the very essence of 
Catholic faith in sacraments. 

So far we have been dealing with traditional doctrines, though 
our exposition and criticism have been expressed in modern 
terms. But we have now to ask whether modern developments 
in science and philosophy have anything substantially fresh to 
contribute to the discussion. There are three characteristic 
movements in modern thought from which help may possibly be 
derived : 


1 It makes no real difference to the argument if a modern psychologist likes 
to add ‘ and sub-consciousness.’ 
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(x) First there is the increasing importance which modern 
idealism attaches to the notion of value, and in particular to the 
philosophy of beauty in art and of esthetic expression. Canon 
Streeter in his recent book entitled Reality has pointed out in a 
striking way that religion is like art and unlike science in being a 
representation of the quality of reality, and quality can be truly 
represented only when we are made to experience it through 
the representation. Shakespeare’s King Lear, for instance, is a 
dramatic presentation of a certain universal tragedy in human 
life, and its artistic greatness consists in the fact that we are 
made to experience that real and living tragedy in and through 
the action of the play. Great drama always passes into being 
something more than mere drama. And if the outward acts of the 
Eucharist make us experience once more what Christ did for man 
in His last hours upon earth, and still does for them by the opera- 
tion of His love in the unseen, they necessarily pass into some- 
thing more than a mere ‘ figure’ which represents or suggests a 
reality outside itself. The quality, the value, the spirit of the 
reality is in these outward acts. Thus the Bishop of Manchester 
writes : 

Through the consecrated elements we find Christ specially apprehen- 
sible, so that though He is not personally localised, He is accessible by 
means of what is local. The elements come by the act of consecration to 
be the vehicle to us of His human nature and life. That is now their value, 
and therefore their true ‘ substance.’ ? 


It is clear that this line of argument, if it is to be taken 
seriously, must tend to break down a good deal of the distinction 
between the three traditional doctrines we have outlined. The 
“acted parable’ of Receptionism becomes more than a parable. 
On the other hand, the Real Presence becomes a value of the 
elements in relation to our Lord’s use of them, and ceases to be a 
statically or literally conceived identity of a material thing with 
the organ of His life. Perhaps, among the traditional three, the 
new doctrine suggested comes nearest to Virtualism. But in that 
case we have a new Virtualism which does not recognise the dis- 
tinction between the value of things and their own inner being or 
reality. 

Other tendencies in modern thought lead towards the same 
result of confusing old distinctions. 

(2) We have to reckon with what may be called the philo- 
sophical principle of relativity. Pre-Copernican theologians of all 
schools believed in a local heaven, in which the risen Body of the 
Lord occupied actual space after the manner of bodies upon 

* Christus Veritas, p. 240. The metaphysical argument by which the author 
with certain qualifications, identifies ‘ value’ and ‘ substance’ cannot here be 
discussed. 
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earth. One main difficulty of the doctrine of the Real Presence 
was that it seemed to imply that Christ’s Body could be in two 
places at once. Naturally these crude notions could not long 
survive the disappearance of the geocentric universe. But now 
that the whole idea of a spatial heaven has been given up, the 
question may be more pertinently raised (I say no more than that) 
whether the term ‘ body’ itself has more than a relative signi- 
ficance as denoting the outward expression and organ of a spirit’s 
activity. Wherein does the identity of our own bodies consist ? 
The whole material of which a man’s body is composed is in a 
constant process of change during his whole lifetime. When we 
say that the body of the infant is the same body as that of the 
adult or old man, do we mean more than that its matter bears 
the same constant relation to the personality of which it is the 
outward expression and instrument ? And may not our Lord 
have many bodies, which are nevertheless all truly one and the 
same body, in so far as each is a relatively outward medium in 
which His personal being is operative and self-expressed ? Thus 
we might say that the natural flesh and blood of the man Jesus, 
the Church which is the blessed company of all faithful people, 
and again the consecrated elements in tlie Eucharist, are all truly 
Christ’s Body, since in each and all Christ’s living activity finds 
its outward expression and instrument. I do not for a moment 
suggest that this line of argument does not raise serious difficulties, 
or that its apparent conclusion is altogether satisfying. But it is 
an argument of real importance. And, in so far as it is valid at 
all, it destroys the distinction between the doctrines of Real 
Presence and Virtualism, and gives to both of them an interpre- 
tation which may make them appear to the Receptionist in a 
different light. 

(3) Finally, we must not omit a reference to that special or 
scientific theory of relativity which makes time into ‘a fourth 
dimension,’ and substitutes a unified ‘ space-time ’ for the space 
and time which we have previously supposed ourselves to be 
living in. The possible importance of this theory for the theology 
of sacraments has hardly yet received as much attention as it 
deserves. Until quite recent years we have most of us been 
taking for granted a philosophy of the difference between spirit 
and matter, which was really invented by the great French 
thinker Descartes. He divided reality into two mutually exclu- 
sive kinds or classes—matter, which is extended in space, and 
spirit or mind, which is not in space, but thinks. Now, when we 
are reflecting in a general way upon the difference between ‘ out- 
ward ’ and ‘ inward ’ realities, our thought naturally works along 
Cartesian lines. The outward things are material, extended in 
space, tangible ; tables and chairs, water and bread are outward. 
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On the other hand, our thoughts, aspirations and prayers belong 
entirely to the realm of the inward. It is natural for one who 
thinks in terms of this dualism to be constantly afraid lest the 
inward should suffer some kind of contamination in contact with 
the outward, to emphasise the value of private or mental prayer 
at the expense of sacramental acts, to be on the whole suspicious 
of sacraments in general as being liable to superstitious abuse and 
the danger of materialism, and so finally to restrict his positive 
doctrine of sacramental grace within the limits of a carefully fenced 
Receptionism. But does not this whole line of thought and argu- 
ment depend for its validity upon the separability of space from 
time which Descartes assumed and Einstein so weightily denies ? 
For though our thoughts and longings are not apparently in space, 
they are certainly in time; and, if time is only a dimension of 
space-time, then evidently it follows that our inmost thoughts 
are as much in space-time as our chairs and tables. And this same 
philosophy, which makes our thoughts thus seem almost ‘ out- 
ward,’ dissolves the solid grossness of matter itself into a bewilder- 
ing phantasmagoria of electrified motion, in which it seems impos- 
sible to detect where one thing leaves off and another begins, or 
whether there is such a thing as a thing at all. 

It is all very confusing. There are philosophers who think 
that the ultimate distinction between spirit and matter is being 
rendered doubtful, that mind is appearing to be more material, 
and matter more mental, than we supposed, and that both have 
their origin in some ‘ neutral stuff.’ This notion seems to me 
fantastic. I cannot suppose that the ultimate distinction between 
spirit and matter is in any serious danger. Electric energy, after 
all, is no more spiritual than lead. But it is quite possible that 
Descartes put the dividing line between spirit and matter, so to 
speak, in the wrong place. It is conceivable, for instance, that 
the real difference between them is not that one is extended in 
space and the other not, but rather that matter is being which 
can be described apart from terms of absolute value (truth, good- 
ness, beauty, etc.), whereas spirit is being which is properly 
described only in such terms. In that case it may well be true 
that all things in space-time require both sets of terms, ‘ material ’ 
and ‘ spiritual,’ for an ultimate interpretation of their nature, and 
the very structure of this world may be more inherently sacra- 
mental than we have been wont to imagine. In the end it may 
seem a commonplace (yet none the less mysterious for that) that 
under certain conditions what we call material things may be 
truly spiritualised within the pure, spiritual activity of God. 

We are concluding our discussion in realms of pure specula- 
tion and guess-work. But enough perhaps has been said to 
indicate the danger, in present circumstances, of rigid and exclu- 
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sive definitions about the relation of outward to inward in the 
sacraments. Let us stick to the old terms, efficacia signa, as the 
best general description of their nature which has yet been 
devised. Let us frankly and fearlessly examine all theories, new 
and old, as to the manner of this efficacy and signification. But 
if frankness compels us to use hard names, such as ‘ magic,’ let 
us be sure at least that we use them with a scientific precision of 
meaning. And, above all, do not let us pretend that in the long 
controversy between Catholic and Protestant traditions modern 
philosophy and science are all on one side. That, at any rate, is 
simply untrue. 
OLIVER C. QUICK. 


Vor, CII—No. 610 
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WOMEN BOLSHEVIKS, AND HOW THEY ARE 
MANUFACTURED 


A LADY was sitting one day in a fashionable tearoom feeding 
her much-bedecked poodle with little sponge cakes, lavishing on 
him the while tokens of devoted affection. She dropped the cakes 
one by one, and he caught each one as it fell—caught it, however, 
with a languid, half-contemptuous air, as if merely to give his 
mistress pleasure. The two were evidently playing some game 
and in full view of all passers-by ; but the dog was much too well 
fed to play it with zest and much too warmly clad. For in the 
tearoom it was hot, although outside in the street it was bitterly 
cold; and there some half-dozen little urchins were standing 
with their faces pressed against the window, near which the lady 
and her dog were having their game. 

They were but poor little fellows, born C3 unmistakably, and 
with not much chance of ever being anything but C3, unless a 
C4 should be formed They looked half-frozen; their clothes 
were thin, although not quite so thin as their wearers ; for about 
all their wearers there was, more or less, that something which 
always betokens short commons. And as they stood there, 
watching the poodle in his furs toying with his biscuits, there was 
an oddly envious gleam in their bright, eager eyes. Not one 
among them, it was easy to see, but would have given his right 
hand gladly to exchange places with the dog, and be a poodle 
instead of a boy. 

The lady was much too busy fondling her pet dog even to 
glance at the children as she passed them on her way to her car ; 
and she would no doubt have been unfeignedly surprised, as well 
as indignant, had she been told that she had, as the faces of some 
of the passers-by proved, just done a good stroke of work for the 
Soviet cause—had given a helping hand, in fact, to the manu- 
facturing of Bolsheviks, had given it through sheer heedlessness. 
Probably it never even occurred to her that the sight of a poodle 
being pampered and petted, while little children are standing by 
uncared for and starving, is the very sort of thing that makes 
converts for the Bolsheviks, makes more converts for them among 
women, indeed, than the preaching of all Lenin’s disciples com- 
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bined. And it is precisely among women, we must not forget, 
that the Muscovite dictators are most anxious to make converts. 
For they are now alive to the fact that, until women are converted, 
there is but little hope of converting the children ; and it is on 
the children that the fate of their cause, as of all other causes, 
depends. 

Curiously enough, the little-dog cult that is now rendering 
such good service to the Bolsheviks is essentially a latter-day 
phenomenon. Even twenty-five years ago no one dreamed of 
installing poodles in the place of children as chief objects of 
devotion—so at least an Englishwoman who returned home a 
few months ago, after a long sojourn abroad, maintains. She 
was as surprised as she was shocked, she says, at a little scene she 
witnessed the very day of her arrival in England. 

She was in a railway carriage with four elderly ladies, when 
a mother and her two little girls got in. The children were 
most attractive, quite charmingly pretty ; none the less, as she 
remarked, not one of the four gave them even a glance, not one 
took any more notice of them than if they had been little paving- 
stones. A moment later another lady appeared at the carriage 
door, and then all the four were at once in a flutter of excitement ; 
for she had in her arms a little dog, a real Pekingese, and from 
the moment they caught sight of him they practically prostrated 
themselves before him ; they had neither eyes nor ears for anything 
else. They patted him, stroked him, made much of him, showered 
down on him-loving epithets. Evidently he was to them some- 
thing infinitely precious: had he been their nearest and dearest 
relative, indeed, they could hardly have been more lavish with 
their demonstrations of affection. And when his owner, having 
reached her destination, left the carriage, taking him with her, 
of course, one of them cried after him fervently, ‘ God bless you, 
you little darling ! ’ 

The returned traveller, who, thanks perhaps to her long 
sojourn abroad, had old-fashioned notions as to what is seemly, 
rubbed her eyes in amazement. Could those four ladies be 
English ? she wondered. If they were, an odd change must 
have come over the English nation during the years she had been 
abroad. For when she left England no sane Englishwoman, she 
was sure, would ever have dreamed of putting a dog on a pedestal 
and adoring him, much less of calling down a blessing upon him. 
She was sorely puzzled, and more puzzled still when she learned, 
from advertisements in The Times, that there were not only such 
things as nursing homes for dogs, and homes to which dogs may 
be sent for trimming, shampooing, pedicure, etc., but training 
homes too, where dogs are made ‘ comfortable and happy ’ while 
being taught how to demean themselves as ‘ affectionate com- 
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panions.’ Things must be quite oddly out of joint, she began to 
think, for those homes had no lack of paying guests, she found, 
although the terms seemed to her very high ; and at that time 
there was, as she knew, none too much money in England—all 
classes alike were complaining. 

Before long she went to stay in a health resort, one to which 
the wealthy betake themselves gladly, one in which dog worship 
is rampant and little dogs abound. They were never from under 
her feet. The late Sir John Kirk used to say of that town that 
its Poor Law problem would be solved, so far as children are 
concerned, if only every lady who lives there could be persuaded 
to banish her dogs and install in their place a little child. Un- 
fortunately for the ratepayers, however, although not, perhaps, 
for the children, nothing short of the sight of a guillotine, or at 
any rate the sound of the wheels of a guillotine cart, would ever 
induce most of those ladies to part with their dogs. 

In that town there are districts where there is a dearth of 
children—a child is quite a rarity there; districts, too, where 
children are as plentiful as rabbits on moors. And as the returned 
traveller wandered about from district to district she saw what 
she had never seen before, little dogs being trailed in luxurious 
perambulators and little children trudging along bare-foot or 
being carried by weary elder sisters hardly bigger than themselves. 
She saw poodles in costly array with trinkets around their necks 
and boys and girls in threadbare clothes, all tattered and torn 
sometimes. And, as she soon discovered, every day the dogs 
had regular meals, dainty food—she saw it being bought ; daintily 
served too, whereas it was only on red-letter days that some of the 
children had a good meal. On most days they must depend on 
scraps for their dinners, or perhaps even on bread and jam. 

As time passed she became not so much puzzled as sorely 
distressed by what she saw and heard ; for, let her try as she 
would, she could not shut her eyes to the fact that it betokened 
decadence, and with it danger ahead for England. All that 
petting and pampering of dogs, treating them as things better 
than children, of more value in the world, more worthy of care 
and affection, must inevitably—or so it seemed to her—excite 
the envious indignation of the poverty-stricken, set their nerves 
a-jangling, turn them into Ishmaelites, in fact, and thus make 
for Bolshevism, Communism, and all the other ‘isms’ that go 
to fan the flames of disorder. And in that she was right, so far, 
at any rate, as poverty-stricken mothers are concerned. 

Many a poor mother sees without animosity, nay, with a 
certain pleasure, other folk’s children in beautiful clothes ; just 
as she sees gorgeous royal processions with real enjoyment, and 
seems even to take a personal pride in them. Why there are 
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women—not very many perhaps nowadays—who can tramp 
about the countryside with their children at their heels, seeking 
vainly for a room, without an Ishmaelitish thought ever entering 
their minds ; or who can see coal by the truck-load being carried 
into other folk’s houses while they themselves cannot obtain even 
a bag. But, odd as it may appear, when it comes to seeing dogs 
going about in luxurious carriages, disporting themselves in 
finery, it is quite otherwise. That is to some of them as a red 
flag to a bull; they look upon it as something humiliating to 
themselves, degrading to their children. I very much doubt 
whether even the most patient of good mothers ever sees, without 
resentment, dogs revelling in luxuries, fed on the best, while her 
own children are lacking shoes, perhaps even bread. To many 
a poor mother, indeed, the mere thought of dogs faring better 
than her children fare, being more cared for, held in higher esteem, 
is enough to ‘ fair upset ’ her, as she would say ; and when once 
she is ‘ fair upset ’ the chances are she is prepared to welcome any 
change, because sure that for her and hers no change could be 
for the worse. And that is undoubtedly a dangerous feeling, one 
fraught with peril, not only for her and her children, but for 
England. It is the very stuff, indeed, out of which Bolsheviks 
are most easily manufactured—the very stuff, therefore, that 
those whose aim is to manufacture Bolsheviks strive most 
zealously to cultivate. And of the many and diverse tools they 
have wherewith to do their work, little dogs are, for the time 
being, the most useful. 

In England very few women are born Bolsheviks. What 
women Bolsheviks we have among us have, for the most part, 
been manufactured. By nature, indeed, the great majority of 
working-class Englishwomen are staunchly anti-Bolshevik—at 
any rate, when once their young days are past. Of that proof 
may be had, even in Hyde Park, any Sunday evening by watching 
the faces of the women who stand around the platform on which 
some Red orator holds forth, and listening to the comments 
they make. It is, as a rule, only the young among them who 
show any very keen interest in what is being said ; while as for 
the older women, some seem indignant, others amused, others 
again—and they are the majority—bored or worried, especially 
if their husbands are with them and take to applauding. 
Bolshevist orators preach Communism, we must not forget, 
and the average working-class Englishwoman has no sympathy 
at all with anything that even smacks of Communism. So long 
as she has a roof over her head, a bed to sleep in, a few kettles 
and pans, even a hint that she might be called upon to share her 
possessions with her thriftless, possessionless neighbours would 
at once set her ablaze with wrathful indignation. If she is one 
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of the lucky few and has a cottage of her own, or a few pounds in 
the War Loan or some savings bank, she would fight to the death 

.Tather than let what she has be thrown into any common stock, 
in which she would have to go share and share alike with all 
comers. 

Moreover, if she has a husband and children, she is fairly sure 
to be dead not only against Communism, but also against the 
whole Bolshevist system ; of its moral, or immoral, code she has 
a perfect horror. If she is of a religious frame of mind, indeed, 
she dubs it ‘devilish.’ For, let the Soviet’s agents argue as they 
will, she is firmly convinced that, under Bolshevist rule, were it 
in force here, the State would be able to take possession of her 
children and do with them what it would; while as for her hus- 
band, he would be free to turn her adrift any day, and install in 
her place some slip of a girl, Why even to think of such a state of 
things is enough, she declares, to drive any decent woman ‘ stark 
mad.’ And she, the average working-class woman, whether she 
has a husband and children or not, is an eminently decent woman, 
it must be remembered, kindly and law-abiding by instinct, 
sound to the core. There is not much danger, therefore, that 
she will ever become either a Communist or a Bolshevik, unless, 
indeed, something should happen that ‘ fair upsets’ her, makes 
her feel that she, or those near to her, are being unjustly treated, 
degraded, deprived of what is due to them ; unless, in fact, she 
should chance to see her children looking at dogs with envious 
eyes, or something of the sort. 

While born Bolshevist women—.e., Ishmaelites with their 
hand instinctively against everything that is—are comparatively 
rare in England, of the manufactured there are already enough 
.and to spare ; and there will be more and more, year by year, so 
long as the manufacturing of them goes on. Quite a fair number 
who are real Bolsheviks would be scandalised were they told that 
they were, and would deny the fact wrathfully; quite a fair 
number, too, who proclaim from the very housetops that they 
are Bolsheviks are law-abiding at heart, so far at least as an 
outsider can judge. Real and unreal alike, they have almost all 
been manufactured, many, of course, by the hard kicks the fates 
have given them; many more by the heedlessness of those 
more happily placed than themselves, and some by their own 
perversity combined with their lack of any sense of humour. 
Among the women Bolsheviks whom I have known, two 
embraced the Ishmaelite creed because, in spite of all their 
efforts to escape, they were compelled to pay super-tax; a 
third, a small farmer, because during the war some Govern- 
ment official prevented her from doing what she wished to do 
with her own bit of land; and a fourth, a sturdy young female, 
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because a conscientious panel doctor refused to certify her as a 
consumptive | 

Those are, of course, exceptional cases. Still the great 
majority of Englishwomen who are Bolsheviks are Bolsheviks 
for no reason that has anything to do either with principles or 
theories, but simply because they have been ‘ fair upset’; they 
have suffered what they regard as wrong, or have seen their 
children suffer wrong. So it is, at any rate, with the older women. 
Some of them have been robbed of their savings and forced to 
betake themselves to the ‘ House,’ or have had to wander about 
without shelter because children are looked on askance by land- 
lords; or, worst of all, perhaps, because, while facing the grim 
wolf at close quarters, they have come across a dog being overfed. 
Even the young who join the ‘ Reds ’ join, as a rule, because they 
have been ‘upset.’ They have had to scrub floors, perhaps, 
when they would fain have been dancing, to wear cotton gowns 
when they long to wear silk. For the latter-day young have a 
great love of pleasure, of finery too, and it cuts them to the quick 
to see others going off to balls in smart clothes. Little wonder, 
therefore, that the Bolshevist creed attracts them; or that they 
listen eagerly to those who tell them that, when Bolshevism is 
the order of the day here, it is they who will wear smart clothes 
and go to balls, while those who wear them now will be in cottons 
and scrub floors. And the majority of English Bolsheviks are 
young, a fact that it behoves us to bear well in mind, now that 
girls of twenty-one will soon have a voice in deciding England’s 
foreign and domestic policy. 

Even the Bolshevist women who are not young are, as a rule, 
fairly young, young enough to have been changed, some for the 
better, others for the worse, by the Great War. And most of 
them are either spinsters or widows, widows with children more 
often than not. Some are wealthy, others are poor; some have 
never done a stroke of work in their lives, others have never done 
anything but work. They belong, of course, to the most diverse 
classes, although, so far as an outsider can judge, for every one 
that belongs to any other class two at least belong to the lower 
middle class—the shabby genteel class, as it used to be called, the 
extremists’ class it might be called now ; for in it are diehards of 
every hue, from the most dazzling white to the reddest of reds. 
Marthas and Marys live there side by side with Louise Michels, 
and perhaps even embryo Charlotte Cordays. Some of the very 
best women I have ever known, the most unselfish, tender- 
hearted, peace-loving, and loyal, belong to that class. None the 
less it is the very class in which most women Bolsheviks are to 
be found, with good reason too. And whereas in other classes 
some of those who are Bolsheviks were born Bolsheviks, in that 
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class it is otherwise : there the women who are Bolsheviks have all 
been manufactured. There may be exceptions, of course, but so 
far I have never yet met with one. 

Life in the lower middle class is to-day much harder than in 
any other class ; there is more misery there than in all the other 
classes put together, especially among women. For many of 
them, indeed, life is one long struggle to make both ends meet, an 
almost hopeless struggle for such of them as have children, 
They have many of them seen better days, have known what it is 
to live in comfort, and their lot is the hardest of all. For even 
the middle-aged among them have, as a rule, never been taught 
how to earn a living, never been taught anything much beyond 
making life pleasant for their menfolk. Thus they are heavily 
handicapped when the time comes—and it may come quite 
suddenly—that they must enter the labour market. The result 
is, of course, that the average woman of that class is much poorer 
than the average working-class woman. Many a woman clerk, 
music teacher, lady’s companion, or dressmaker on her own, 
earns much less than a cook or even a charwoman. And, while 
cooks and charwomen can always find work, givers of lessons, 
companions, and all of their kind, may be left without employ- 
ment for months at a time—without doles, too; and, more often 
than not, as they are rarely insured, without any hope of allow- 
ances for their children, or pensions for themselves, at least 
until they are seventy, when the chances are they will be in their 
graves. And from year to year it is becoming harder and harder 
for them to find work, for, what used to be regarded as their own 
special preserves, are now being invaded both from above and 
below. Many who before the war belonged to the leisured class 
are now in the lower middle class ; and so are many who were 
then in the working class, and every newcomer, whether from 
above or below, makes the finding of work more difficult. 

Then not only must the average lower middle-class woman 
struggle to make every penny she has do the work of many 
pennies, but she must keep up appearances the while ; and that 
is at best a heart-breaking business. She must live in a fairly 
good district, no matter how poor she may be; she must have 
decent shoes, decent clothes, and wear gloves, even though the 
buying of a pair of gloves may mean going without a dinner. In 
no other class is the average woman so habitually under-fed, 
badly fed, 2s in the lower middle class ; a fact that in itself goes 
far towards explaining why the manufacturing of women 
Bolsheviks is carried on so much more productively in that class 
than in any other. 

The under-fed, as all the world now knows; are much more 
sensitive than the well-fed ; it is but natural that they should 
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They feel wrongs, and even slights, more keenly than folk 
who have square meals every day ; and they are more prone to 
brood on them, to borrow sorrow, as it were, lose heart, and with 
tt hope. And when once a woman has lost heart and hope, she 

apt to lose self-control, to wax resentful, and harbour the 
hought that something is wrong somewhere, something that 
‘ought to be righted, that must be righted, if life for her and hers 
is ever to be worth living. Then, something or other ‘ fair upsets’ 
her, something that may seem to others the merest trifle, and 
‘the result is almost a foregone conclusion. The firm conviction 
starts rankling in her mind that the only way wrong can be 
‘righted is the old ‘ wild wrong way,’ the Bolsheviks’ way, in 
§ fact. Whether she joins the ‘ Reds’ or not, she is a ‘ Red’ at 
heart ; her children, too, if children she has, will before long be 

‘Reds’; and England will be the poorer. 

EpDITH SELLERS. 
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THE EQUESTRIAN DRAMA 


I 


THAT the screen version of Ben Hur should have established a 
record long run for films in London has a particular significance. 
As the chief pleasure of this ‘ picture’ arises from the chariot race 
and the sea fight, we may naturally attribute its success to the 
delight in galloping horses and ‘ aquatic spectacles’ taken by 
every public since the history of shows began. Twenty-five years 
ago the dramatic version of Ben Hur made a similar appeal as one 
of the ‘ Drury Lane dramas’ which made a particular boast of 
employing ‘real water’ and ‘real horses.’ Such exhibitions, 
however, were doomed directly the cinematograph industry suc- 
ceeded in depicting tempest, fire and flood, besides cavalry charges 
and pursuits on horseback, on its unnumbered screens. Thus, after 
a century of existence, has died the Equestrian Drama. Now, 
therefore, the time to write its obituary has arrived. 

In A Book on the Play Dutton Cook has a chapter on ‘ Real 
Horses.’ This, however, is merely a collection of interesting 
anecdotes concerning performing horses and the appearance of 
horses on the stage. He mentions Pepys’ record of the horse-race 
in Shirley’s Hide Park, and the four-legged actor of Pegasus in 
Corneille’s Androméde. These incidents, however, are not our con- 
cern. Drama does not become equestrian merely by reason of the 
presence of horses ; only when chiefly designed for the exploita- 
tion of horsemanship, trick-riding, or equine sagacity does a 
play come within this category. Nor will all the pieces presented 
in circuses tally with this description. Stage historians often fall 
into the error of taking it for granted that the actors in the com- 
panies of London’s first amphitheatres appeared on horseback. 
In reality, the idea of histrionic Houyhnhnms came into the world 
slowly and gradually, as if forcing itself upon managers’ attention 
rather than being invented. 

Before the modern circus had come into being there were 
many wandering ‘ professors of horsemanship’ who gave per- 
formances in fields. Their more thrilling feats were set off by a 
hackneyed joke of the riding-school, called ‘ The Tailor Riding 
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to Brentford.’ At first this was merely a display of awkwardness, 
but little by little a story was told: the tailor, who knew so little 
of riding that he sat in the saddle backwards, finally reached his 
destination running for dear life with the horse hot in pursuit. 
This little plot was so popular that no ‘ professor ’ could afford to 
omit it from his programme. When Astley, at the foot of West- 
minster Bridge, and Hughes, on the south side of Blackfriars 
Bridge, ran ‘ riding schools’ in opposition, each announced this 
item. Yet neither was sufficiently enterprising to develop the 
germ of acting on horseback. When the ‘ schools’ were roofed, 
one becoming Astley’s Amphitheatre of Arts and the other the 
Royal Circus, each had not only a ring, but a stage, so that when 
the ‘ scenes in the circle’ had ended the performance could con- 
tinue with spectacles and musical pieces behind the footlights. 
Astley staged The Siege of Valenciennes and the Royal Circus 
reproduced the storming of the Bastille while the news was still 
hot, without introducing as much as a horseshoe for luck. Yet 
these prepared the way for the equestrian drama when Delpini— 
who, as a designer of spectacles and as a clown, deserves to be 
more widely remembered—became manager of the Royal Circus in 
1793. His resourceful brain first conceived the idea of joining 
stage to ring by bridging the orchestra, which had hitherto been 
a dividing gulf. By this means he caused a procession to march 
round in a circle: cars bearing groups representing Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America were drawn by horses, leopards, tigers, and 
other beasts. Delpini also represented a stag hunt with horsemen 
and horsewomen and a ‘real’ stag. These ingenuities came to 
nothing, however. The next attractions of the Royal Circus were 
the work of J. C. Cross, appointed manager and author of the 
house on his marriage to the proprietor’s daughter. His dumb- 
show spectacles, whose outlines were published under the title of 
Circusiana, prove that he invented the model for horse spectacles, 
even though he rarely introduced a horse. The difficulty in those 
days was to construct a drama that needed no dialogue, it being 
against the law for words to be spoken on the stages of any 
theatres other than the Theatres Royal. Cross was equal to the 
task. When gestures were inadequate to express a turn of the 
plot, one character would hand to another a scroll bearing a state- 
ment such as ‘ Louisa is secretly united to Palador,’ or (this in 
bloodstained characters) ‘I swear to be thine.’ In the descrip- 
tions of the scenery we may see how unnecessary further dialogue 
was and how Cross adapted the stage for the use of the horse 
actor. Here is an example : 


Practicable mountains, from which a stupendous waterfall precipitates 
itself, which, increasing, becomes a river, over which is a picturesque, 
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arched, practicable Bridge. On one side of the stage is Rinaldo’s tent, his 
dog on guard, under his banner ‘ Hands and Hearts United’: on the 
other, straggling Tents and Baggage Waggons. 





From 1797 to 1806 Cross brought out a series of these spec- 
tacles founded on popular romances or on the adventures of such 
heroes as Sir Francis Drake. In The Magic Flute, one of his first 
pieces, the ‘ Horse Turk’ reared and seized a streaming banner, 
which it tore down from the rampart walls, during the course of a 
grand tournament. In The Cloud King ; or, Magic Rose (1806) a 
merchant, seen at intervals in a storm, rode a horse which breathed 
fire from its nostrils when attacked by a lion. Otherwise, apart 
from a dog which rescued the hero from drowning after a battle on 
a bridge in Rinaldo Rinaldine ; or, The Secret Avenger (1801), the 
other actors in these shows were human. But while Cross cannot, 
for this reason, be called the begetter of the equestrian drama, he 
undoubtedly collected the apparatus of storms, battles, sieges, 
and conflagrations, which were always associated with this 
species of entertainment. Unless he had demonstrated how to 
arrange plots which would string these portents together with 
dramatic suspense, the authors of horse spectacles would not have 
so quickly won the public’s money and applause. In the first flush 
of success the interior of the Royal Circus was rebuilt. Soon 
afterwards, in 1803, the house was burned down, its sign of 
Pegasus disappearing amid the flames before the eyes of a vaster 
audience than the melodramas of Cross had brought together. In 
the new building his efforts won no more triumphs. He died at 
Manchester in 1809—just before his ‘ practicable ’ mountains and 
bridges made the fortunes of others. 

Meanwhile, Astley’s efforts were making headway. In the 
pantomime of Quixote and Sancho; or, Harlequin Warrior, in 
1800, ‘ two squadrons of horse, mounted by warriors clad in gold 
and silver armour,’ performed various evolutions of ancient war- 
fare. Two years later old Astley’s son, John, brought to the 
amphitheatre a French company in Knights of the Sun ; or, Love 
and Danger, as performed at ‘the Grand Féte given in conse- 
quence of the happy return of peace in Paris, before the First 
Consul Buonaparte,’ and ‘ at the theatre of the City of Paris, 200 
successive nights.’ Commencing with a ‘ Splended and Nouvelle 
Tournament,’ it presented ‘ Uncommon Combats, Military Evolu- 
tions, Siege by Land and Sea, Widespreading Conflagration.’ 
The French wintered at Dublin’s Amphitheatre Royal, where 
they thus celebrated the happy return of peace until the middle 
of February—three months later war was again declared. 
Apparently their visit raised the standard of such spectacles. 
The Death of Captain Cook, ten years earlier, had been called 
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grand and superb by virtue of one or two changes of scenes. But 
in The Fair Slave ; or, The Moors and the Africans, a show on the 
subject of Mungo Park’s travels staged at Astley’s in 1806, there 
were views of towns, rivers, forests, plantations, and a hut (inside 
and outside). There was also a floating bridge over the Black 
River and a Moorish encampment which was destroyed, so lead- 
ing to ‘ the Happy Return and Joyful Meetings, introduced by a 
procession of Africans and their captive Moors on camels and real 
horses.’ 

At length the equestrian drama was born. In preparation for 
the season’s opening in 1807, John Astley invented, wrote and 
produced, a story that called for the use of horses as the chief 
attraction and equipped his stage with a new invention for 
dividing the stage into platforms, which could be raised or sunk 
to varying levels, and crossed by a ‘ devil’s bridge’ far surpassing 
poor Cross’s practicable scenery. The spectacle was entitled The 
Brave Cossack ; or, Perfidy Punished. Collett, formerly a member 
of Cross’s company, played the name part—a certain Count 
Satoffo, whom Prince Polotinska (Mr. Hengler) had entrusted 
with hisson. Enter Satoffo, returning from the chase ; in Balsora 
(Mrs. Parker, wife of one of the managers) he meets his doom. 
To test her love he tells her that the prince’s son is dead. But 
when she meets perfidious Cartoff she hears that the boy is well. 
Annoyed by the brave Cossack’s lie, she persuades Cartoff, under 
the promise of her hand, to kill the boy in earnest and blame 
Satoffo. This he attempts, but a hermit (Laurent, the clown) 
comes to the rescue. At this point two more characters com- 
plicate matters, in order to introduce a battle and a siege. After 
Mr. Hengler has triumphed Satoffo is tried, the hermit produces 
the son, and Mrs. Parker departs swearing vengeance on all 
parties. This leads to ‘ tremendous warfare,’ which is welcomed 
by the brave Cossack as a chance to vindicate his honour. 

That, no matter how dull its skeleton may be now, was the 
delight of the day. Among the spectators was Lady Bessborough, 
who wrote to Lord Granville, 


Think of my going to Astley’s last night. There is a battle on the stage 
with real horses galloping full speed, and fighting to a beautiful white 
light like day dawn, that is quite beautiful, and like one of Bourgignon’s 
pictures animated. 


Nor were the newspapers less enthusiastic. 


Since the well-known representation of the Siege of Valenciennes at 
this place [wrote one critic] nothing has appeared that bears any affinity 
to the excellent and evolutionary tactics displayed in this grand and 
unparalleled production. Indeed, there is something so surprising, and, 
at the same time, novel, in bringing a squadron of cavalry, opposed to each 
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other, in actual combat on the stage, as none but an experienced soldier 
could possibly carry into complete stage effect. 


The well-contested attack on the devil’s bridge was particularly 
admired. 

Cossacks, however, were completely forgotten when The Blood 
Red Knight, in the season of 1810, had a run of 175 nights and 
brought the proprietors a profit of 18,000/. The plot was simpler, 
turning on nothing more than the attempts of the Blood Red 
Knight to seduce Isabella, wife of his brother, Alphonzo the 
Crusader. Alphonzo returns, is defeated once or twice, and calls 
in the soldiery, when, to quote the bills’ promise : 


The Castle is taken by storm, the surrounding River is covered with 
Boats filled with Warriors, while the Battlements are strongly contested 
by the Horse and Foot Guards. Men and Horses are portrayed slain and 
dying in various directions, while other soldiers and horses are emerged 
[sic] in the River, forming an effect totally new and unprecedented in this 
or any Country whatever, and terminating in the Total 


DEFEAT OF THE BLtoop Rep KNIGHT. 


That figure of 18,000/. inspired the managers of Covent 
Garden, who, aided by John Astley, revived Colman’s Blue 
Beard with unequalled splendour as an equestrian drama. Six- 
teen beautiful horses mounted by spahis suddenly appeared before 
the spectators. 


Various and incessant action produced a delightful effect upon the eye ; 
and when they were afterwards seen ascending the heights with incon- 
ceivable velocity, the audience were in raptures as at the achievement of 
a wonder. 


- In the charge some of the horses appeared to be wounded, and 
fainted gradually away. One, who in the anguish of his wounds 
had thrown off his rider and was dying on the field, on hearing 
the report of a pistol ‘ sprang suddenly upon his feet, as if again 
to join, or enjoy, the battle ; but his ardour not being seconded 
by strength, he fell again as if totally exhausted.’ This splendid 
novelty, as Boaden considered it, was declared by the ‘ dramatic 
censor ’ to be a black epoch for ever : 


As the Mussulmen date their computation of years from the flight of 
Mahomet, so should the hordes of folly commence their register from the 
open flight of common sense on this memorable night when a whole troop 
of horses made their first appearance in character at C.G.T. 


Another critic damned the manager for his lack of scruple in 
obtaining money at the expense of his official dignity. A third, 
stating that the dressing-rooms of the new company of comedians 
were under the orchestra, complained that in the first row of the 
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pit the stench was so abominable, ‘ one might as well have sitten 
in a stable.’ 

But the equestrian drama had come to stay. The place of 
Blue Beard was taken before the year was out by Monk Lewis’s 
Timour the Tartar, which also prospered despite hisses and the 
exhibition in the pit of placards denouncing the horses, though 
these were not to blame for the involved plot about the long-lost 
shepherd’s son, who returns as Chief of the Tartars to kill the 
king of his native land, imprison the heir to the throne and 
upset thoroughly his own father by such conduct, until the usual 
siege and capture of a castle right all wrongs. Between Blue 
Beard and Timour there was an ‘equestrian and pedestrian 
spectacle ’’ at Astley’s in the summer. It was called The Tyrant 
Saracen and the Noble Moor, though the crew of a British privateer, 
ashore in the Bay of Algiers, is chiefly responsible for bringing 
Zulma (Mrs. Astley) back to the arms of her lover (Mr. Astley). 
Horses and men were seen ‘ expiring and dead in every direction ’ 
at the climax. After Christmas the Astleys went to old Philip’s 
New Pavilion Theatre to perform Baghvan-Ho ; or, The Tartar 
Tartar'd, but were outshone—according to George Frederick 
Cooke, who was amazed at the dullness of the piece—by the 
‘ sagacious elephant,’ whose tricks were introduced into the show. 
At Easter they reopened the amphitheatre with Voorn the Tiger ; 
or, The Horse Banditti, whose ending was billed as ‘ The Castle in 
flames and horses enveloped therein.’ Meanwhile, Colman had 
written a skit for the Haymarket, called The Quadrupeds of Qued- 
linburgh ; or, The Rovers of Weimar, in this strain : 


Dear Johnny Bull, you boast much resolution, 
With, thanks to Heaven, a glorious constitution ; 
Your taste, recovered half from foreign quacks, 
Takes airings now on English horses’ backs, 
While every modern bard may raise his name, 

If not on lasting praise, on stable fame. 


But even if Colman’s ridicule had taken effect, the military 
glories of the spring of 1812 enabled Astley’s to bask in their 
reflection. First the amphitheatre staged The Siege and Capture 
of Badajoz and then The Battle of Salamanca: The Town Major 
and Spanish Heroine. 

Thus the vogue grew, until in 1817 the stage of Astley’s had 
again to be enlarged in mechanical scope. By a contrivance 
which drew back the flanking doors and the boxes (the pro- 
prietors’) over them, as well as the frame of the proscenium, the 
opening was increased to 60 feet. Across the back of the stage 
massive platforms or floors, rising above each other, extended 
from wings to wings, in the guise of battlements, heights, bridges, 
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or mountains. Over them horsemen could gallop and skirmish, 
or a carriage, equal in size and weight to a mail-coach, could be 
driven. Yet they could be ‘ placed, and removed, in a short 
space of time.’ 

Among the first pieces written to suit the new conditions was 
Peregrine Pickle; or, Hawser Trunnion on Horseback, in 1818, 
which showed how, when Commodore Trunnion and Mrs. Gruzzle 
are going to the church to be married, ‘ their horses join in the 
pursuit of the fox, the hounds following in full cry!’; and how 
the fox escapes by running along the railing of a bridge and getting 
upon a sack of flour which is drawn up toa mill. In 1819 Astley’s 
contrived to open in the winter and was let for the season to 
W. Barrymore, the stage manager, famous for his flow of language. 
He staged Richard Turpin, with Bradbury, the clown, as Turpin 
and Mrs. Barrymore as the heroine. Some economy was evident 
later in The Secret Mine with the famous Gomersal, whom Colonel 
Newcome admired, as a rajah. Russian duck trousers and short 
black gaiters were scattered in rich profusion throughout all the 
processions, more especially on the legs of Persian spahis. 

Another odd peculiarity [a critic declared] was the inverse ratio observed 
in the length of the beards and the swords of the same soldiers. The 
swords were all on the peace establishment; the beards of dimensions 
which were extravagant. 

In 1822, however, money was spent freely to cope with the rage 
for dramatic versions of Life in London, which inspired Sadler’s 
Wells, the Surrey, and Astley’s to stage pieces each called Tom 
and Jerry in imitation of other pieces at the Olympia and the 
Adelphi. In the scene of Epsom Races the version at Astley’s 
boasted : 

, post-chaises, gigs, tilburys, caravans, hackney coaches, carts, and four-in- 
hand barouches, all drawn by real horses—with"gambling tables, pick- 
pockets, sweeps, piemen, beggars, and ballad-singers, and all the numerous 
and varied paraphernalia attended on these well-known scenes, conclud- 
ing with a grand race between seven ‘ Bits of Blood’ on extensive plat- 
forms taking in the whole width of the riding school. 

Both the Theatres Royal were now set on supplying the 
public with real water and real horses. At Covent Garden in the 
autumn of 1823 Cortez ; or, The Conquest of Mexico, exhibited the 
charge of cavalry which astonished the poor Mexicans, and in 
The Cataract of the Ganges, at Drury Lane the next spring, horses 
galloped through a burning forest and up a cataract. 

At Covent Garden the troop employed was that of Andrew 
Ducrow, a Londoner by birth, who had just returned from a tour 
of France. At Easter he practically took command at Astley’s, 
where he opened a new chapter of the equestrian drama’s history 
by presenting J. H. Amherst’s The Battle of Waterloo—not a dumb 
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spectacle, but a play. Napoleon was impersonated by Gomersal, 
concerning whom a’Beckett tells this story. At one of the play’s 
numerous revivals the same horse was ridden first by Napoleon 
and then by Wellington. Suddenly, at its second appearance, a 
voice from the gallery asked, ‘ Where did you get that horse ?’ 
Entering on foot to address his army in the third scene, Gomersal 
put matters right with the words, ‘ But what I am most proud 
of in ye is, that by the prowess of your glorious arms ye have 
rescued from the hated thraldom of the bloodthirsty British 
soldiery my favourite charger, who has on so many occasions 
carried me—and ye—to victory.’ He then produced the horse 
amid thunders of applause. This puts one in mind of what the 
author of The Ingoldsby Legends had to say of Astley’s ‘ wars’: 


What a fine thing a battle is |!—not one of those 
Which one saw at the late Mr. Andrew Ducrow’s, 
Where a dozen of scene-shifters, drawn up in rows, 
Would a dozen more scene-shifters boldly oppose, 
Taking great care their blows 
Did not injure their foes, 
And alike, same in colour and cut of their clothes, 
Which were varied, to give more effect to ‘ Tableaux,’ 
While Stickney the Great 
Flung the gauntlet to Fate, 
And made us all tremble, so gallantly did he come 
On to encounter bold General Widdicombe— 
But a real good fight... . 


In Don Fernando Gomersalez—from the Spanish of Astley’s— 
Bon Gaultier describes in detail how Gomersal, as the Spanish 
knight, has been captured by the Moorish monarch, Al-Widdi- 
comb, early in the play after leading the Christian army in a 
charge across the footlights. Since then he has been wasting in a 
dungeon, but now, to grace a Moslem feast, he is brought forth to 
fight the monarch’s champions. Scarcely from tumultuous cheer- 
ing can the galleried crowd refrain. 


But they feared the grizzly despot and his myrmidons in steel, 
So their sympathy descended in the fruitage of Seville. 


In the first combat the Moor falls like a sack of turnips before 
the jeering clown. The second champion, after his saddle-girths 
have been adjusted by the ring-master, bounds through three 
blazing hoops, but is overcome just the same. Here the clown 
announces the appearance, in the réle of the third Moorish cham- 
pion, of the famous acrobat. Entering on five coursers, the chief- 
tain ties himself in a knot so that his head appears between his 
thighs ; he somersaults over the head of Don Fernando, and 
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catches him by the girdle, only to be stabbed by the Christian’s 
dagger. After killing Al-Widdicomb, Don Fernando escapes : 


Speed thee, speed thee, Bavieca! speed thee faster than the wind ! 

Life and freedom are before thee, deadly foes give chase behind ! 

Speed thee up the sloping. spring-board ; o’er the bridge that spans 
the seas ; 

Yonder gauzy moon will light thee through the grove of canvas trees, 


But even Gomersal was outshone when, on April 4, 1831, 
Ducrow brought out a piece, with Cartlitch as the hero, on the sub- 
ject of Mazeppa and the Wild Horse ; or, The Child of the Desert. 
From its first performance it was destined to satisfy all that 
audiences could demand of the equestrian drama. Nothing, it 
was said, could surpass the magnificence of the getting up and 
costume, or the gorgeousness of the scenery. In The Grand Arena 
of the Castle, a tournament was introduced and combats main- 
tained with ‘an earnestness amounting to reality.’ Mazeppa, 
bound to the wild steed ‘ with many a thong,’ inspired terror. 
Amid masterly groupings the horse, bearing the helpless victim, 
gave a sudden plunge of fright and was seen, in the red glare of 
torchlights, tearing through a long defile of rocks. ‘All the 
horrible accompaniments of the horse’s flight,’ including wolves, 
were depicted on a moving panorama. After Mazeppa’s rescue by 
the Tartars of his father’s tribe there was a ‘ grand review of the 
Tartar forces’ before their departure for Poland. Then, agree- 
ably to established custom, came ‘all the horrors of battle, 
carnage, and confusion.’ 

There was an outcry when, at the Christmas of 1833, Ducrow 
returned to Drury Lane. Bunn, being manager of Covent Garden 
‘as well, was unwilling to pit pantomime against pantomime. 
Accordingly he contracted with Ducrow for the equestrian spec- 
tacle of St. George and the Dragon ; or, The Seven Champions of 
Christendom, with Ducrow as St. George. His conduct of the 
rehearsals opened the manager’s eyes. Bunn walked in one day 
when the ‘ supers’ were being coached for the scene where the 
nuptials of the Princess are interrupted by a dismayed neatherd, 
bringing news that the sea serpent had been seen once again. 
Though Ducrow carefully explained how they should all rush to 
the feet of the Emperor, then to the Chancellor, then to the 
flaming altar of their gods, the Egyptians moved from one party 
to the other at a smart trot of happy unconcern. In a fever 
Ducrow arose, rushed hither and thither, and shouted : 


Look here, you damned fools! You should rush up to the King—that 
chap there—and say, ‘ Old fellow, the Dragon is come, and we’re in a 
mess, and you must get us out of it.’ The King says, ‘ Go to Brougham.’ 
Then you shall all go up to Brougham, and he says, ‘ What the devil do 
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I know about a dragon ? Go to your gods.’ And your gods is that lump 
of tow burning on that bit of timber there. 

Whatever the public thought of this ‘ most effective piece of 
pageantry,’ a critic, ‘ who had the honour to yawn through it,’ 
could only say in its praise that it was ‘ quite good enough for 
horses to paw, champ, and neigh to.’ ‘ Insufferably tedious’ 
and ‘ very inferior’ were his other comments before winding up 
with : 

If we are to be imprisoned in these large houses until nearly one o’clock 
in the morning to see cast-off exhibitions from the minor theatres, we ought 
to be provided, at the expense of the management, with easy chairs and 
warm night-caps. 

Bunn’s reply to this was : 

Recollecting that the representation of Shakespeare’s noblest plays by 

Mr. Kemble, Mr. Charles Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons, had been supported 


by Blue Beard and Timour the Tartar, with Astley’s whole stud of horses 
at Covent Garden Theatre, I could not see that I was so very much to blame. 


Five years later he sinned again by presenting Ducrow at Drury 
Lane in Charlemagne ; or, The Moors in Spain. 





M. WiLtson DISHER. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE OBSEQUIES OF MR. WILLIAMS 


To every reader of de Quincey’s postscript to his essay On Murder 
Considered as One of the Fine Arts, which is a masterpiece of narra- 
tive and, to my mind, the finest ‘horror’ short story in English, 
the name of Mr. John Williams, producer of the Ratcliffe Highway 
murders, will assume immediate shape and substance. Nobody who 
has read that narrative can ever have forgotten it. Once you have 
read it, the word ‘ Ratcliffe’ is never again the name of a place 
merely. For you it is charged with everything of the dark, the 
sinister, and the fearful ; and at sight or hearing of the word, the 
power by which de Quincey quickened a ghastly East End 
murder into a piece of living literature will again heat your mind 
and re-create the figures and the story. 

Reading and re-reading that postscript, I have been many 
times moved to go over the ground and locate the various points 
of the maraudings of Mr. Williams—the Pear Tree publichouse, 
where he lodged and where he left the proofs that condemned him, 
Marr’s shop, Williamson’s publichouse, and, particularly, the 
cross-road where he lies. 

But I have had no key. I have known Ratcliffe Highway 
(now St. George Street) and the neighbouring streets these many 
years, and often, in wandering along them, have picked on this 
or that cross-road as his likely resting-place, and this or that old 
tavern as once the Pear Tree. The difficulty is not in finding a 
spot with what Ambrose Bierce called ‘ the suitable surroundings,’ 
for the whole of this district, respectable as it is to-day, is thick 
with ‘ suitable surroundings.’ Any one of a dozen places has the 
air of belonging to Mr. Williams and his affairs. It still, at night, 
has much in features and style that makes it classic setting for 
dreadful murder. The monstrous black stone wall of the London 
Dock that marks its beginning at East Smithfield, higher far than 
the walls of Pentonville or Dartmoor, sends deep shadows well 
along it ; and the mannikin alleys that drop down to Pennington 
Street or pass northward into little closes, the craven shops (most 
of them as they were in 1811), the general litter and decay, the 
converted taverns (once crimping-dens, now mission-halls), the 
sparse lamplight, and the silence and loneliness imposed by the 
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vast territory of the dock and its waters—all these effuse an 
atmosphere that Mr. Williams would find little changed from his 
time. Except that now it is listless, and in his day it was any- 
thing but that. Looking at it now you feel that if it was—as 
we know it was—a street in form and feature much as it is to-day, 
then it was a street that must have asked for a grim story : it has 
that bearing. Mr. Williams gave it that story, and now it lies 
between breath and death. It is not dreadful in the sense of 
dread hovering ; it is cadaverous with dread experienced. 

So, moving about it at night, one might hazard, and by 
aspect and demeanour be justified in the hazard, that this was 
the Pear Tree, and that was the watch-house, and these cross- 
roads mark the end of that three weeks of horror that began on a 
Saturday midnight of December and ended on New Year’s Eve, 
and, between those dates, spread far from Ratcliffe—spread, 
indeed, across England. But without the key it is useless. 
Once I had secured the key, I was able to locate the various spots ; 
and the cross-roads, when I discovered them, were none of the 
cross-roads that I had picked upon. 

De Quincey, marvellous artist in the handling of words and 
the clothing of them with his essence, was unconcerned, as an 
artist should be, with points that were not to his immediate 
purpose ; and it is proof of the power of his narrative that he 
leaves the reader with a desire to know all points. He does tell 
us that the Marrs’ shop was at No. 29 in the highway. This, 
though the numbering has been changed, I identified some time 
ago, and very markedly the ramshackle place fits the frightful 
scenes of which it was the setting. Of the scene of the second 
coup, when the Williamson family was exterminated, he says 
nothing, save that it was a publichouse, ‘if not im Ratcliffe 
Highway, at any rate immediately round the corner.’ With my 
key I was able to discover the full address of this house, and to 
see that it was useless. It was the King’s Arms, 81, New Gravel 
Lane. To-day there is no King’s Arms, and no 81, for that 
portion of New Gravel Lane is now bordered by the blank wall of 
the East Dock of the London Dock. On the location of that 
‘quadrivium or conflux of four roads’ where Mr. Williams was 
laid to rest, with a stake driven through him, and where ‘ over 
him drives for ever the uproar of unresting London,’ de Quincey 
is silent, as he is silent on the ceremony of interment; and, 
wanting a key, I could find no detail of evidence to stiffen any one 
of my conjectures. 

And then the other day there came into my possession, in an 
‘odd lot,’ two soiled newspapers, faded and foxed—London 
papers—and I was started once more on the fascinating business 
of checking and annotating that postscript. In my paper I 
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found two columns—a ‘follow-up’ on the late horrid and 
unparalleled murders in Ratcliffe—and I now know the precise 
spot where lie the remains of the supreme artist in his calling ; 
the man who inspired a greater piece of literature than did any 
of his more famous and romanticised fellows—Dick Turpin, 
Eugene Aram, Sweeney Todd, Jack Sheppard, Deacon Brodie. 

De Quincey, as I say, omitted facts that were not essential to 
his atmosphere, but he was sometimes casual with the facts that 
he did handle. The tone of his narrative suggests that he was 
writing from memory, and here and there his memory deceived 
him. Certainly it deceived him in one point—namely, the year 
of the murders. He gives the date as December 18172; my 
paper is dated 18zz. The first murder was committed at mid- 
night, December 7-8, 1811, the second on December 20; and 
before the year 1812 was born Mr. Williams was under the cross- 
roads. Other small points I have noted where he is using either 
baseless gossip or ill-remembered statements read at the time. 

He tells us that Marr had a little business in which he had 
invested his savings of 180/., and that he was in difficulties—that 
business was bad and that bills were falling due. My report, 
stressing the fact that the murderer-robbers (sic) must have been 
disturbed by the return of the servant before they could get 
at the money, states that a cash-box containing 152/. in cash was 
left untouched, besides a good deal of loose money in Marr's 
pockets: 152/. in cash on a 18o0/. business does not sound like 
pending bankruptcy. 

De Quincey describes Williams as a man of the middle height, 
with lemon-coloured hair, and a face at all times of a ‘ bloodless 
ghastly pallor.’ The reporter who was present at the examination 
describes him as a man of nearly six feet, of fresh complexion and 
with sandy hair. 

De Quincey says that his manners were distinguished by 
exquisite suavity. Landladies and other witnesses speak re- 
peatedly of his fighting habits; and a shipmate states that the 
captain of the Roxburgh Castle, Indiaman, on which Williams was 
employed, had observed, by way of comment on his general 
fractious character, that next time Williams went ashore he 
would surely be hanged. (His stay ashore in December 1811 was 
the next time.) 

My paper tells me that the Williamsons’ granddaughter was 
fourteen, not nine, as de Quincey states ; and where he got the 
foundation for his description of the young journeyman’s desperate 
endeavours to save his little playmate, the granddaughter, I do 
not know. From the examination it is clear that the young 
lodger, John Turner, was not on that occasion a hero. There was 
a hero, but de Quincey does not name him. The truth is, John 
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Turner van away ; and, remembering the circumstance of sudden 
midnight awakening, brain and resolution inactive, and the cry 
from below of ‘ Murder,’ and the long-drawn horror that had 
held the district for twelve days, who can blame him? He ran 
away, and ran into the arms of the real hero. The bravest act 
performed in those uneasy nights put into shadow the act of the 
pawnbroker who first entered the Marrs’ shop. At that time 
murder was not thought of, whereas now the murder of the Marrs 
was a fact. The unknown murderer of the Marrs, who had by 
now clothed himself in a superstitious legend of demonism and 
invulnerability, was believed to be the monster sow in the house 
and slaughtering the Williamsons when as brave an act as ever was 
performed by man was performed, not by the fleeing young 
lodger, but by an aged night-watchman, George Fox. He it was 
who caught the lodger in his arms as he slid down his rope of 
sheets ; he it was who sent for a crowbar, broke open the door, 
and first entered that house of blood to search for the unearthly 
and all-powerful butcher. 

Turner’s story is that he was awakened by a cry. He stole 
downstairs and saw a man in a shabby bearskin coat stooping 
over the battered body of Mrs. Williamson, which lay by the 
fireside. He waited to see no more, but ran upstairs, intending 
to escape by the roof. In his fright, he says, he could not find 
the trap-door in the roof. He therefore flew to his room, and, 
tying the sheets and blankets of his bed together, he slipped them 
round the bedpost and descended through the window. (No 
word, you see, of his landlord’s granddaughter.) It was George 
Fox (the only tribute my reporter pays him is to say that ‘ with 
great resolution’ he entered the house) who discovered her and 
carried her to safety, and she was not, as de Quincey says, pre- 
served from all knowledge of the dreadful events : with the lodger 
and the night-watchman she was examined by the Shadwell 
magistrates at an early hour in the morning. 

Only by a study of the contemporary reports of these 
butcheries does one realise what masterpieces they were, and how 
surely they must have caught the imagination and drawn upon 
themselves the glow of the bizarre and imperially purple genius 
of the opium-eater. Masterpieces they were in their wholesale 
character (seven people in two homes) ; in the choice of setting 
(accidental, but then the perfecting stroke of the artist is often 
accidental), in their timing (winter midnight), and in (another 
accident) the striking names of the people concerned either in the 
fact or after its accomplishment. These last have the air of 
having been deliberately devised by a romancer using the weight 
of names to ‘ point’ his story. De Quincey cannot have known— 
or, if he once knew, had forgotten—these names. Otherwise the 
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postscript would be longer by a page—a fine dark page on the 
nomenclature of calamities. He speaks only of ‘ Mr. and Mrs, 
Marr,’ ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Williamson,’ and ‘ Mr. Williams.’ Hereisa 
list of the names of those concerned: Timothy Marr, Margaret 
Jewell, Jack Cahill, Susan Hoare, Michael Cathperson, John 
Frederick Richter, Reuben Stroud, Sylvester Driscoll, Thomas 
Dienon, Mrs. Vermilion. 

In the name of the Elephant and Castle and all right melo- 
drama, were ever such names brought together in such a story ? 
And, on top of them, with a stroke of that blind irony that belongs 
to the calamities of daily life, comes the villain, wearing the 
homespun name of John Williams. 

But happily—for it is against all the law of poetics and all 
the occultism of names that anyone named John Williams could 
have committed these outrages—happily we are saved from the 
bite of this irony, and fitness is vindicated. De Quincey main- 
tains him and his crimes in the name of John Williams, but I have 
discovered that he had no right to that name. His true name 
was never discovered, but he was known to be passing under an 
alias, and, despite all illustrated handbills and advertised descrip- 
tions calling for his relatives, no relatives came forward. He was 
an Irishman, and a glance through the names suggests that the 
name for him, suitable both to his private and dramatic character, 
would be that of an innocent suspect, Sylvester Driscoll. Surely 
a man with that name, or with the name of Vermillon, was born 
to be hanged. Doubtless the name of Williams was assumed 
without much deliberation for its common and unobtrusive air. 
Your inept criminal always thinks that he can escape by hiding, 
and always, when changing his name, makes the mistake of 
choosing a pattern a little ¢oo plain, a little too insistent on the 
workaday. He will register at hotels as William Smith or Charles 
Brown—names that by their very simplicity arouse suspicion. 
The expert knows better: he registers as Philip Ponsonby or 
Hilary Blenheim or Victor St. Albans, and, by openly claiming 
attention, disarms it. 

Yet it may be possible, so charged is this tale with poetic 
fitness, that he took it deliberately, from some playful memory of 
that other midnight prowler of twenty years before him—Williams 
the Monster, forerunner, 1786-90, of Jack the Ripper. And 
perhaps this Williams, too, in his turn, took the honest cloak of 
‘ Williams ’ to muffle the sinister syllables of a name that whispered 
his true character. I hope so, for in general the plain English 
names have been undarkened by the shadow of the scaffold. 
True, we have had William Palmer and George Frederick Smith, 
but never anything so downright and breezy as John Williams or 
Harry Brown or Charlie Robinson. There is a norm in these 
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matters, and the names generally run true. Repeat them to 
yourself—Crippen, Deeming, Neil Cream, Milsom, Peace, Lefroy, 
Muller, Dougall, d’Onston, Thurtell, Brownrigg. If you were 
shown that list, would you for a moment believe that it was a list 
of the British Cabinet or a cricket eleven? (Note, by the way, 
the repetition of letters—Deeming—two e’s ; Milsom—two m’s ; 
Crippen—two p’s ; Muller, Dougall, Thurtell—two I’s ;_ d’Onston 
—two n’s; Brownrigg—two g’s ; and Aram—two a’s ; Sheppard 
—two p’s; Todd—two d’s; Manning—two n’s.) 

Not only in the esthetic harmony of style, setting, and 
dramatis persone were the exploits of this illiterate assassin 
marked from ordinary murders, as though he were, indeed, as 
de Quincey apostrophises him, directed from hell: there is also a 
curious fatality of dates. He began work on December 8, when 
his neighbours were thinking joyfully of coming Christmas 
parties. He was arrested on Christmas Eve. He died on 
Boxing Day. He was dragged to his grave on New Year’s Eve. 
He set his festival of blood in that season when London was 
observing the festival of goodwill, and the stages of his end are 
marked by the very days that are the high days of that season. 

His arrest was made on December 24; and a very casual 
arrest it was, for he was but one among many. At the moment 
of arresting him they did not know whom they had secured, for at 
that time, in Ratcliffe and Shadwell, they were arresting every- 
body who had any air of the vagrant. On the morning following 
the murder of the Marrs five Portuguese sailors were detained. 
On December 20, a few hours after the discovery of the Williamson 
murders, Sylvester Driscoll was arrested, simply because the 
Williamsons had kept a publichouse, and Mr. Driscoll was carrying 
under his coat four bottles of spirit which he appeared anxious to 
conceal from the constables. His story, that he was ‘ just laying 
in a little drop’ as usual before the holidays, was found to be 
true, but only after the police had proved upon him that he had 
‘laid it in’ from the warehouses of the London Docks. On 
December 23 a man named Cahill was arrested at Marlborough, 
Wiltshire, and brought to London. He was a tall man, with 
sandy hair and whiskers, and spoke with a strong Irish accent. 
In many details he answered the description of the man seen by 
John Turner bending over the body of Mrs. Williamson, and 
by two witnesses, during the evening of the night of the murders, 
lurking in the passages of the Williamsons’ tavern. To help 
matters forward he volunteered that he had lately worked for a 
Mr. Williamson in a street near Ratcliffe Highway ; and, having 
led the magistrates well up the garden, he sat back to await 
developments. But when developments came he changed his 
mood. When witness after witness came forward to identify him 
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as the man seen lurking about the passages of the King’s Arms, 
and as a man who slept the night before at a house near New 
Crane Wharf, then, as he saw the rope swinging towards him, 
came an outburst of injured innocence. The witnesses were liars, 
and he was a liar. He had but once been in London, and then 
only for a few hours. He had never worked in Ratcliffe—never 
been to Ratcliffe. He could bring landlord and landlady from 
the country to prove that at ten o’clock on the night of both 
murders he was asleep in their house. He had made the state- 
ment about working for the Williamsons in the hope of concealing 
his true case—that of a deserter who was wanted at Reading 
Barracks by the Army. 

Arrests were made every day, but on December 24, among 
five suspected persons presented to the magistrates for examina- 
tion, was one John Williams, a seafaring man. He, too, answered 
the description of the tall man with sandy hair seen by John 
Turner ; and as various points about him were brought out the 
magistrates saw that they were, with this man, ‘ warmer’ than 
they had yet been. He had no friends to back his story, and he 
was an unsatisfactory witness, giving laboured explanations and 
ignoring some of the questions put tohim. On his own admission 
he had spent the fatal Thursday evening in the bar of the William- 
sons’ house, as he often did. On the evidence of others, he had 
been seen going from his lodgings to the King’s Arms at about 
eleven o'clock ; he did not return to his lodgings until one o’clock, 
and on the day following he sent to his laundress a shirt much 
torn and stained with blood. 

He was remanded until December 27 for further examination. 
On the morning of December 27, when the magistrates assembled 
at Shadwell police office, the officer sent to Coldbath Fields to 
bring Williams before them in safe custody brought them the 
news that a few hours earlier he had hanged himself in his cell (by 
his neck-cloth, not by his braces). By this they knew that they 
had secured one of the murderers. Not until ten days later did 
they surely know that there was no more than one. 

That Williams had intended self-destruction after perceiving 
the magistrates’ attitude towards him, through their questions, 
may be inferred from the evidence of the gaoler of the watch- 
house. In Williams’ pocket, after his death, was found a piece 
of iron hoop, sufficiently sharp, if properly used, to inflict a mortal 
wound. This piece of hoop was not found upon him when he was 
arrested, nor when he was lodged in a temporary lock-up at the 
Liebeck’s Head publichouse opposite the Shadwell police office. 
After the examination he was ordered, for greater security, to the 
new House of Correction at Coldbath Fields, and apparently, on 
arriving there, was not searched. An inspection of the room at 
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the Liebeck’s Head showed that part of the iron pillar that 
supported the roof of the room had been broken away, and the 
part found upon the body of Williams precisely fitted the fracture. 
Apparently it was his intention to put an end to his life in that 
room with that instrument, but on being taken to Coldbath 
Fields he changed his plans. The room at the Liebeck’s Head 
had no fittings; the cell at Coldbath Fields was conveniently 
fitted with an iron girder over which prisoners could throw their 
clothes. It may be that he found the piece of iron hoop not 
sharp enough for his purpose ; it may be that he felt that hanging 
would be cleaner. Whatever his motive for changing his plan, 
he did change it and did hang himself. 

He saw that it was the end, and he thought to cheat the law. 
So far as his conscious self was concerned, he did cheat it. Had 
he abided the natural course, he would have been plainly hanged 
and simply buried. Hanging, by other hands than his own, he 
escaped ; but by his act he brought upon his body and upon his 
name such abomination and obloquy as has seldom, if ever, been 
visited upon a criminal. But did he, perhaps, in his ignorant 
vanity—for vain and fastidious in many things he was—did he 
desire and, by this act, ensure a public interment ? That we do 
not know, but we do know that a public interment he had, 
dressed in every circumstance of contumely. 

I have studied many records of crime and punishment of the 
past, but, ghastly as these are, they do not, to my mind, approach 
in ghastliness the interment of John Williams. Monster he was, 
but he paid for his crimes on this earth by self-destruction, and 
to us to-day that appears to be as full punishment as this earth 
can exact. But not to 1811. John Williams was dead, but he 
had left a carcase behind him. One would think that a carcase, 
even of a monster, might be held to be beyond the visitation of 
man’s wrath ; but it was not. The howl of vengeance that had 
gone up while he was yet living and free made itself manifest in 
solemn horrors upon his body captive and dead. 

Tyburn hangings, cart-tail floggings of men, Bridewell 
floggings of women, Smithfield burnings—these do not invest the 
imagination with more of horror than a certain procession on New 
Year’s Eve, 1811, through four little back streets of East London: 
The details of these obsequies of John Williams beat upon the 
mind with the hammer-beats of the burden of Meredith’s Nuptials 
of Attila. 

At ten o’clock on the night of December 30 four men went 
from Ratcliffe Highway to Coldbath Fields, and there demanded 
delivery of the body of John Williams. They were the high 
constable of the parish and his deputy, the tax-collector, and a 
regular constable. On production of the body the high constable, 
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the tax-collector, and the regular constable, considering their 
duty done, entered a hackney coach and went home. To the 
deputy was left the task of following them in a separate coach, 
alone with the corpse, across the midnight streets of London from 
Clerkenwell to Shadwell. Deputy and body arrived at the 
watch-house, at the bottom of Ship Alley, shortly after midnight, 
when the deputy’s duty, too, was done, and constables came from 
the watch-house and carried the body from the coach to a cellar 
of the watch-house called the Black Hole. There it remained all 
night. 

At nine o’clock in the morning the interment began with that 
form and pageantry that is reserved for the interment of the 
great—it differed only in its attendant details. Around the out- 
side of the watch-house gathered the high constable and his staff, 
and soon after nine o’clock arrived a cart that had been expressly 
made as the bier of John Williams. It had been made with the 
purpose of giving the greatest possible exposure to the body and 
the face. The floor of the cart was low on the wheels and without 
sides. Over the floor’a slanting platform had been built. When 
the body was brought from the Black Hole it was placed upon 
this inclined platform, with the head towards the horse, so elevated 
as to be fully exposed. Ropes were passed under the arms and 
fastened to the driver’s seat. The body was dressed in a pair of 
blue cloth pantaloons and white shirt. It was without coat or 
waistcoat, and the sleeves of the shirt were rolled well back. 
Around the neck was loosely strung the scarf by which he had 
ended his life. My report tells me that the face was fresh and 
unmarked, but that there were livid spots upon the arms. From 
the general appearance he would have been about thirty years of 
age. When the body was secured, the programme of burying a 
great artist was followed by placing upon the bier his palette and 
brushes. To the right of the head was tied the mall by which 
the Marrs were murdered. To the left was fixed the ripping- 
chisel and iron crow employed upon the Williamsons. Above 
the head was laid the stake that was to be driven through the 
body. 
At half-past ten the procession had formed and began to 
move. It was led by a body of the principal parish officers, 
mounted on grey horses—the deputy constable, the tax-collector, 
and four other officers. Behind these came a troop of constables, 
head-boroughs and patrols of St. George’s with drawn cutlasses. 
Bebiid these came the beadle of St. George’s, in his dress of 
office, and the high constable. Here followed the cart with the 
body, behind that a full troop of constables and watchmen, and 
behind zhem, as you may imagine, ‘ an immense cavalcade of the 
inhabitants of the two parishes.’ Never before, or since, I 
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suppose, have those narrow streets held such a close-set mass of 
people. My paper estimates that fully ten thousand people 
were present. 

The procession moved slowly eastward down the highway, 
and on arriving opposite the shop of the Marrs it halted for ten 
minutes. If you have ever seen Ratcliffe Highway (or St. George 
Street) the scene will present itself clearly to the eye, for, save for 
the extension of the dock, and a rebuilt shop here and there, the 
street to-day is, as I have said, what it was on that December 
morning of 1811. Every shop in the little street was shuttered. 
Every ground-floor window was curtained, and every upstair 
window filled with heads. Pavements and alley-mouths were 
thronged with the mixed crowd that still belongs to the district— 
the local workpeople, Chinese, Lascars, negroes, Scandinavians. 
A December morning in that river district, we may surmise, 
would be grey and damp. Daylight, indeed, in those down-river 
stretches can be, and often is, positively ashen. In that ashen 
light, then, through the mean streets of the dockside comes, 
slowly and almost in silence, save for an occasional muttered oath, 
that cart with its dreadful burden—a wan, half-naked corpse 
dragged through a corridor of wan life, point by point through 
the very streets where it had trod in life and where it had robbed 
the innocent of life. 

From the Marrs’ shop the cart was led down Old Gravel Lane, 
through New Market Street, along Wapping High Street, and up 
New Gravel Lane. There, outside the King’s Arms, the home of 
the Williamsons, it again halted for ten minutes. During these 
ten minutes the spectacle, terrible as it was, was heightened by a 
touch of the macabre and grisly that even Williams himself, had 
he lived to perfect his art, could not have surpassed. In the 
silence—that tremendous silence of a multitude centred on one 
thing, a silence far keener than the silence of an empty country- 
side—a hackney-coachman, who had halted his coach near the 
top of the lane, looked down, bent from his seat, uncurled his 
whip, and with a sharp curse sent across the dead face three 
short-arm lashes. 

The procession now re-entered Ratcliffe Highway, and turned 
up Cannon Street to the Turnpike Gate, where four roads met— 
namely, the new road to Whitechapel, the road into Sun Tavern 
Fields, the road to Wellclose Square, and Cannon Street. (This 
is the direction given by my paper.) Outside the Turnpike 
House a hole about four feet deep, three feet long, and two feet 
wide had been dug. It was purposely so dug to these measure- 
ments that the body should not be laid at full length. At half- 
past twelve precisely the body was pushed from the inclined plat- 
form and crammed neck and heels into the hole. Immediately 
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that was done the stake was driven through the body, and on 
the last blow of the mallet the crowd, so long bound in silence 
by the grotesque pomp of the affair, broke into a frenzy of groans 
and shouts that lasted many minutes. The officers waited to see 
the hole filled in and rammed down ; then all who had formed the 
procession dispersed their several ways. 

For some days I could not locate this ‘ new road to White- 
chapel ’ and Sun Tavern Fields and the Turnpike Gate, but with 
the help of old maps I have found it. The Cannon Street 
mentioned is now Cannon Street Road, which runs to Commercial 
Road East. The road to Sun Tavern Fields (now built over) and 
Wellclose Square is Cable Street. Cable Street runs alongside 
the London, Tilbury and Southend Railway. It is lined with 
warehouses and goods yards. It is paved with stone setts, and 
is one of the busiest streets of East London. Day and night iron- 
wheeled lorries, horse and motor, grind across these setts in and 
out of the goods yards and down to the docks; and it is here, 
precisely in the centre of the roadway, where Cannon Street Road 
crosses Cable Street, that Mr. Williams lies; and here, as de 
Quincey said, with more truth than in 1854 he knew—here ‘ over 
him drives for ever the uproar of unresting London !’ 


THOMAS BURKE. 
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LIFE IN THE STARS 


USUALLY we think only of our own planet when we discuss evolu- 
tion and the origin of man. But suppose we thought more of the 
universe as a whole, would not some of our difficulties disappear ? 
Would not science and religion cease to look askance at one 
another? Might they not even become close friends and allies, 
greatly helping one another ? 

Mr. Bonner in his article ‘ The Case against ‘‘ Evolution”’ ’ in 
the last number of this Review said that the teaching of Chris- 
tianity and the present-day teaching of evolution are funda- 
mentally incompatible. Perhaps he meant the emphasis to be put 
on the words ‘ Christianity’ and ‘ present-day.’ For surely the 
teaching of the great Founder of Christianity and the proper 
teaching of evolution are not incompatible, but marvellously 
corroborate one another? Jesus taught that the fundamental 
principle on which the world is governed is the principle of Love. 
His whole teaching was nothing else than an enforcement of this 
principle of an all-embracing yet discriminating love. And the 
proper teaching of evolution will assuredly follow the same lines. 
It will be found that the ultimate cause of evolution—the ultimate 
compelling motive of the whole process—is the power of an all- 
embracing yet discriminating love—a love such as France or 
England or any other country shows when she loves all her sons 
and protects them, cares for their upbringing, looks after their 
health, and provides for them in old age, yet also discriminates 
among them—selects—selects the most worthy, selects for her 
special love those who have loved her most and have most 
devotedly served her. And this love may be the essentially 
creative power in the universe. It may create higher and higher 
beings as the love which France or England shows her sons creates 
love for her in them—creates men with deeper and deeper love 
for her, creates nobler and nobler Englishmen or Frenchmen. 

As Mr. Bonner so rightly insists, the lower cannot by itself 
alone produce the higher. It is to the higher that we must look 
for the ultimate cause of evolution—to the higher and the highest. 
The origin of man may indeed be traced back to the animals, back 
to the amcebe ; back further still, back to the sun. But we must 
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not stop even there. We must go back to the whole universe and 
ultimately to that Supreme Self of which the visible universe is 
only the outward embodiment. It is in the universe as a whole 
that we must seek the ultimate origin of man. We must consider 
the question of evolution from the point of view of the entire 
stellar universe as well as of this tiny planet. 

This Dr. Jeans in articles in this Review has helped us to do. 
But only so far as the physical universe is concerned—only as 
regards the body of the universe, not as regards the soul. As an 
astronomer he does not concern himself with more than that. 
And he has plenty of work to do in his own sphere, and has done 
it so supremely well that we have no right to expect more of him. 
But it is our due to him that we who are not engaged in the 
arduous work of astronomy should make full use and profit of 
the labours of astronomers. This, in my own small measure, 
I have been trying to do for many years. For stars have always 
had a peculiar fascination for me. And how we are connected 
with them has been a problem which has long attracted me. 

Not everyone has the good fortune that I had to live among 
the stars night after night in the young and impressionable years 
of his life, and so get to feel a part of them, and come to look 
upon the universe from a universal point of view. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that when I wrote a book on Life in the Stars, 
in which I not only stated my quite definite conclusion that on 
some planets of some stars beings higher than ourselves must 
exist, and on one a World-Leader who would be the supreme 
embodiment of the Eternal Spirit which animates the universe, 
this should be thought by many to be an ‘ idle speculation,’ a 
‘ phantasy,’ a ‘ mere suggestion.’ These critics would admit that 
nowadays nearly everyone would vaguely conjecture that there 
may be intelligent beings elsewhere in the universe than on this 
earth. But they would not allow one to go further than a mere 
conjecture. Anything beyond would be idle speculation. 

But what I have the temerity to maintain is that the idea of 
higher beings in the stars is not mere idle speculation, and is not 
even mere speculation. That there are higher beings and a highest 
being on the planets of stars is to me no conjecture. It appears 
to me to be the logical implication from the facts revealed by 
science. 

Our philosophy and our religion arose when the stars were 
believed to be only points of light. And the discoveries of science 
have been descending on us in such a torrent that we have 
scarcely yet had breathing space in which to assimilate and digest 
them. So neither philosophy nor religion have yet taken suffi- 
ciently into account the new conception of the physical universe 
—the organic conception—revealed by astronomy and physics, 
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and especially emphasised by Dr. A. N. Whitehead. But one 
philosopher, at least, Dr. Turner, in two recent books * has delibe- 
rately adopted the method of taking the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the universe which have now been discovered by 
modern science, and from these data logically establishing certain 
definite conclusions. And these conclusions, as we shall see later, 
are of great significance in our present inquiry. 

What is the first great fact about the universe which is ger- 
mane to this inquiry? It is the incredible number of the stars. 
When I first wrote about this problem thirty years ago the 
number then computed was in the order of hundreds of millions. 
When I began to write my present book the number had risen to 
roughly five thousand million. And before I had finished it the 


“number had still further risen to the order of twenty thousand 


million stars. 

Now when the plain man is told that there are stars in such 
stupendous numbers, and when he is also told, as the astronomers 
now tell us, that our particular star, the sun, occupies no specially 
favoured position in the universe, but is just an ordinary star 
among three millions of others derived from the same nebula— 
larger than some, smaller than others, hotter than some, colder 
than others, older than some, younger than others—and when he 
is told further that this nebula is only one of many thousands, he 
draws the very natural inference that it is extremely unlikely that 
we on our little speck of a planet should be the highest beings that 
exist in the whole of this incredibly vast universe. 

But astronomy is disposed to cavil at this inference. At one 
time it was thought that stars as they rapidly rotated whisked off 
portions which cooled and developed into planets. Planets, on 
this hypothesis, would therefore be quite usual accompaniments 
of stars. There would be millions of planets all over the universe, 
and some of these might well be suitable abodes of life. Nowa- 
days, however, a different theory holds the field. This is the 
‘collision’ theory. According to it a planet like our earth has 
come into being through a star passing so close to our sun as to 
produce great tides in the sun till fragments were pulled away 
from it altogether, yet under its attraction continued to revolve 
round it. But it is only very rarely that two stars would chance 
to pass so close to each other. So it would only very rarely be 
the case that a star would be accompanied by a planet. And still 
more rarely that such a planet would be a suitable abode of life. 
And most rarely of all, that it would be the abode of life higher 
than ours. 

The chances—if we allow astronomy and chance the last word 
in the matter—are almost overwhelmingly against the view that 
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higher beings exist. But what if the universe is not ruled by 
chance, but by purpose? That would put an entirely different 
complexion on the whole subject. What if it was not by chance, 
but on purpose, that our star and another approached each other ? 
The mere suggestion is enough to cause a shock. Yet it is only 
suggesting that what happens on a small scale in our garden may 
happen on a big scale in the stellar universe. We see trees in 
our garden. The topmost twigs of these trees are composed of 
particles of matter from the ground. How did those particles of 
the soil get there? How did they reach a position many feet 
above the level of the ground in spite of all the law of gravitation ? 
Was it by chance, or on purpose? To suggest that it is by a pure 
fluke that the particles of soil in a forest are raised 100 feet in 
the air would be far more unreasonable than to suggest that they ~ 
reached their present position in accordance with some purpose. 
And to maintain that it is only by chance that stars approach one 
another may prove to be equally unreasonable. There need be 
no infringement of the law of gravitation any more in the one 
case than the other. But another and more dominant factor may 
impose itself over and above the law of gravitation. We know in 
the case of the forest that the germ of life in the acorns and other 
tree seeds acted on the particles of the soil and with the aid of 
sunlight lifted them high above the ground level. The law of 
gravitation was not broken. But another and more powerful and 
purposeful factor—life—came in and overruled it. 

So may it be in the stellar universe. The universe may be 
alive. The stars may be governed in their motions not only by the 
law of gravitation, but by the laws of life and of mind. In that 
case it would not be by chance, but in accordance with some pur- 
pose, that stars would approach one another sufficiently close for 
planets to be formed on which life might flourish. Have we any 
grounds for supposing that the universe 7s alive, and is actuated 
by purpose ? 

Philosophers for centuries have been saying that the universe 
is essentially spiritual and purposeful. But scientific men pay 
very little attention to philosophy. They confine themselves 
within certain self-imposed limits. And they are very much dis- 
posed to think that anything beyond those limits is not worth 
troubling about. They observe changes and trace the causes of 
those changes—but only the proximate causes. If in tracing 
those causes they found themselves nearing mind and purpose 
they would stop and say that this was beyond them. This was a 
matter for philosophy. But very often they would say this with 
such an air as to give the impression to outsiders that it was a 
matter of no very great consequence: they had to deal with hard 
facts, and not with airy speculations which led to nowhere. Yet 
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all the time philosophy may be able to supply them with a most 
real and solid foundation for all their work. It may be able to 
supply them with the ultimate cause of all causation. 

Astronomy has accomplished wonders in increasing our know- 
ledge of the size and constitution of the physical universe. But 
we ought no more to go to an astronomer for knowledge about the 
essential nature of the universe than we should go to a physio- 
logist for knowledge of the essential nature of the astronomer. 
The astronomer deals with the body of the universe as the physio- 
logist deals with the body of the man. To know the real man we 
go to one who has had a wide experience of life and who could 
form a good judgment on the main actuating motives of the man. 
And to know the real universe we go to philosophers who have been 
studying, not so much its body, but its inner actuating motives— 
if it has any. From them we should be able to find out whether 
or not the universe afforded any evidence of being something 
more than being a gigantic body—any evidence of having a pur- 
pose running through it, and, if a purpose, what purpose. 

To answer this question philosophers look at the facts as 
science presents them, recognise their true significance and draw 
out from them their fullest possible logical implications. What 
astronomy and physics show us is a universe which both as a 
whole and in every minutest component part is a mechanism of 
incredible subtlety, delicacy, intricacy and complexity—and a 
self-acting mechanism. Every one of those twenty thousand mil- 
lion stars, as well as the nebulz of fiery, highly tenuous gas from 
which they were formed, as well as the planets, and as well as our 
own bodies, dre made of atoms, each one of which is a highly 
complicated and self-active piece of mechanism. And the lot are 
connected together in one whole. The fact that light reaches us 
from the most distant star is enough to show that. Moreover, 
the physical universe, besides being one vast, unbelievably compli- 
cated, and intricate piece of self-acting mechanism—like a watch 
on the most stupendous scale and of the most marvellous make— 
is also a self-evolving mechanism. 

An inference which is often drawn from this great fact is that 
there is no place for mind in the universe. The universe is a 
mechanism and nothing more. And here it is that Dr. Turner’s 
work proves so useful. The perfect mechanism of the material 
world does not, in his view, logically imply the total absence of a 
directive mind. Such a conclusion he considers to be radically 
fallacious, simply because it omits from consideration the equally 
logical alternative inference from the given premises—namely, 
that a dominant mind may be related to the mechanism but 
concealed by that very mechanism itself, concealed by the very 
perfection of the mechanism. And as the final result of his 
3K2 
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long argument he concludes that ‘the mechanical yet evolving 
character of the material world not merely suggests but neces- 
sarily implies (the italics are his own) as its ultimate cause, the 
evolution of ideas in an adequately dominant mind.’ It logically 
necessitates the real existence of a single self which is supreme as 
regards the world and its human inhabitants ; and by Supreme 
he means absolute dominance, and by Self he means some type of 
personality which may quite literally be regarded as infinitely 
above human personality. 

And this conclusion, drawn by a philosopher from the facts 
presented by science, has an important bearing upon the question 
before us. It means that at the ultimate source of things is 
a dominant Personality with a purpose in mind and power to 
bring that purpose into effect. This conclusion coincides with 
that reached by many other present-day philosophers by other 
methods. And the same conclusion has been expressed by Arch- 
bishop D’Arcy in his Science and Creation. 


The unity of creation, both inorganic and organic, and the order which 
can be discerned throughout the whole, can only be explained by the 
activity of a great Universal Intelligence, the nature of which can be more 
clearly indicated by man’s inner conscious life than by any other principle 
known to us. . . . The one principle which can truly illuminate the dark- 
ness is that of a Supreme Universal Intelligence permeating and controlling 
the course of evolution—an intelligence compared with which our greatest 
minds are as nothing. 


We have still, however, to inquire what is the nature of that 
mind—that Supreme Self—which dominates this self-directing 
and self-evolving mechanism of the universe and what purpose 
it has in view. And we shall discover this by observing what has 
taken place in our solar system, what takes place in ourselves, 
and what takes place in the highest beings who have yet appeared 
on this planet. From what has occurred here we shall be able to 
infer something of the fundamental nature of the universe as a 
whole, and consequently the nature and purpose of that Supreme 
Self of which the universe is a manifestation. And then from the 
nature of the Whole, and of the purpose which governs it, we 
shall be able to infer much of what must be happening in parts of 
the universe which lie far outside our own particular solar system 
—just as an intelligent cell in one part of our body might argue 
that it bore on it the impress of our personality as a whole and 
afforded some indication, therefore, of what might be taking 
place in other parts of us. The intelligent cell might have to 
argue that our personality far transcended anything he could 
imagine ; but it would be right in supposing that it carried on it 
some of our main characteristics—a germ cell indeed carrying on 
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it such minute characteristics as the colour of our eyes—and could 
therefore infer with some certainty the general character of what 
was happening in other parts of our body. 

What, then, does science tell us has happened on this solar 
system? It tells us this—that the sun is about seven million 
million years old and may burn on till it is about a hundred 
million million years of age. Our earth and the other planets are 
pieces pulled off from it by the attraction of a passing star. In 
the course of time our earth cooled and solidified. About a thou- 
sand or two thousand million years ago life, in its very simplest 
form of microscopic specks of protoplasm, appeared. And from 
these simple origins higher and higher forms of life developed, till 
about a million years ago man appeared and about ten thousand 
years ago civilisation. The result to date is what we see all 
around us on this earth—including those wonderful scientific men 
who have made the astounding discovery of these happenings. 

And if we want to know what is the real nature of that whole 
of which the solar system is a part and what it is driving at, what 
purpose it is striving to achieve, we would naturally look to the 
highest products of this long evolution of the solar system—we 
would naturally look to our highest men. They having sprung 
from the solar system, which has itself sprung from the stellar 
universe, must bear the impress of the whole strongly marked 
upon them. They must have arisen as the result of the response 
of the solar system through thousands of millions of years to stimult 
from the universe as a whole. They must be steeped in the nature 
and purpose of the universe as a whole, and must most fully 
express and manifest what is in the heart of the whole. From 
studying them, therefore, we shall obviously get our best con- 
ception of that Supreme Self which is governing and directing the 
whole world-process and of what It is driving at—what purpose 
It has in view. The highest being who has been produced here 
will be an index or indication of what is the end of that purpose. 

Now the highest being who has yet appeared on earth is 
unquestionably the Founder of Christianity. He was of such an 
exquisitely sensitive nature that he was able to respond to the 
most delicate spiritual impressions. And he was so perfect an 
artist that he was able to express those impressions in a way that 
others—though still only very imperfectly—could understand. 
Great poets, like Dante, have also had this faculty in a high 
degree. And what these have felt—and what we ordinary men 
to some extent feel—is a strong drive within us towards a higher 
and higher perfection, towards what Jesus described as the 
kingdom of God. And out of this has sprung a passionate love 
of all that is most lovely, most loving, most lovable and most 
true—something infinitely more than a mere correctitude of 
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behaviour, though it includes it as a necessary part—something 
which puts us into closest kinship with all living beings and fills 
us with an overwhelming desire to make them also see the truth 
and share the joy. And these highest beings have had the feeling 
of partaking of the nature of the Supreme Power in the universe, 
‘I and my Father are one,’ said Jesus. 

Thus Jesus represented and revealed the true nature and 
purpose of the Supreme Power which is creating and directing 
the universe, though this tremendous circumstance has been 
astonishingly neglected by both science and philosophy. 

And through him we discover what must be the essential nature 
of that Supreme Self who is everlastingly operative throughout the 
universe, throughout ourselves, throughout the earth, throughout 
the solar system, throughout the entire stellar universe. 

And the purpose of the Supreme Self is, in Dr. Turner’s view, 
‘ the creation of Beings capable of becoming more and more akin 
to Himself.’ And this purpose, he says, ‘is sustained by the 
same motive, in principle, as that which impels the artist to 
create—that is the insuppressible desire for objects which can 
yield him more or less permanent satisfaction and so be worthy of 
his love.’ 

If this be so, it would seem to follow, so I would say, that in 
other parts of the universe besides this earth the Supreme Self 
must have created beings at least as much akin to Itself as we 
ordinary men are, and that in some parts It must have created 
beings still higher ; and in one planet of one star a Being who was 
completely akin to Itself—what I have called a World-Leader. 

And it must have been through the spiritual influences 
emanating from these higher beings and conveyed on vibrations of 
the ether, as light is conveyed from the sun and stars, and as 
music is borne on the ether by ‘ wireless,’ that the evolution of 
man from the sun took place. The stimuli from the whole in 
response to which the solar system developed till man arose must have 
issued from these higher beings living on planets of stars. 

This appears to me to be what the facts of science and what 
our Own experience on this planet logically imply. Not only may 
there be, but there must be, higher beings than ourselves on 
planets of some stars. 

Can we safely go further than this? Can we form any idea 
in our minds of what these higher beings and this highest being 
must be like ? Undoubtedly we can. And it will be no more pure 
conjecture than are the calculations of physicists and mathe- 
maticians as to what happens in the interior of an atom and in 
the interior of a star. From observations of happenings in the 
laboratory these scientists are able to infer what must be happen- 
ing inside a star. And, from observations of what is happening in 
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life on this earth, men of high sensitivity of soul should be able to 
infer what is happening on the outside of the planets of stars. 
What is the precise bodily form of these higher beings would, of 
course, be a matter of pure conjecture. But the outward form is 
not the important thing about them. The important thing is 
their essential nature. And about this we can form certain quite 
definite conclusions. 

For these beings must be derived from the same common 
world that we ourselves derive from. They must be subject to 
the same fundamental universal laws that govern us. They must 
be born, grow up, marry, die as do all higher living beings. They 
must associate together and develop social qualities. They must 
be capable of suffering pain and committing evil, or they could 
never rise in the scale of being. Their intellects must be highly 
developed, their knowledge of this common world, of the laws 
which govern it and of the forces at work in it, must be vastly 
greater than ours. They must consequently be able to fashion 
materials to their own ends and to utilise the forces of Nature to 
much greater purpose than we can. But it would be not in intel- 
lect and knowledge that they would chiefly excel. It must be in 
sensitivity and responsiveness of soul. This greater sensitivity may 
cause them greater agony of soul. But this very agony would 
make them highly impressionable. They must be peculiarly 
receptive to the most delicate impressions raining in upon them 
from the spiritual world about them, and peculiarly responsive to 
them. And, judging by what we know of that Highest Being who 
has appeared on this earth, they must be specially open to the 
inrush of the Mighty Spirit of that common world to which both 
they and we belong. They must have experience of that Holy 
Spirit just as we do, but in far higher degree. But they must’ be 
better able both to endure it and to express it. And they, like 
we, must have a vision of that same kingdom of God which is the 
ultimate aim and the essential inspiration of the whole world 
process. And they, like we, must be impelled by a great love of 
this supreme perfection to bring it into being more and more on 
their own planet. 

These are no vain imaginings, no mere fancies, no idle specula- 
tions. It is just as certain that such beings exist on planets of 
stars as that electrons exist in the atoms. We cannot see these 
beings with our telescopes any more than we can see the electrons 
with our microscopes. But we can infer their existence with the 
same degree of certainty. 

We can infer, further, that these beings will organise them- 
selves into societies, and societies of societies, of the highest degree 
of complexity and intricacy and interpenetration. This is what 
happens here, and what happens here must have on it the stamp 
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and pattern of what is in the nature of the whole and must be an 
indication of what is happening elsewhere. We may infer that 
only in societies of high complexity will the various individuals 
be able to find full scope and firm encouragement for the perfect 
development of their special individualities, and that they will 
therefore be driven to form such societies. 

And it seems only natural to suppose that one supreme star 
would form the seat of government of the supreme government of 
the universe. The world shows signs of government everywhere. 
There must be a seat of that government, and a governing body. 
And that governing body must have a Head. The seat of govern- 
ment must change from time to time. Members of the governing 
body might change continually. The Head Himself would change. 
But always there would be some seat of government ; always 
there would be a governing body ; and always there would be a 
Head. And always that Head would be the supreme embodiment, 
and representative, and executive agent of that Eternal Spirit of 
the universe which never changes but is the enduring background 
of all change—the ultimate goal towards which all change is 
directed—as the head of any nation is the embodiment and repre- 
sentative and executive agent of the enduring spirit of that nation 
and gives expression to the main national purpose. As England 
endures through all changes in her Government and in the head 
of her governing body and carries out her great purpose of creating 


nobler Englishmen, so must the Supreme Self endure through all 
changes in the governing body of the universe and work out Its 
eternal purpose of creating beings more and more akin to Itself. 


But now at the end of our investigation, what does it matter 
to us, it may be asked, whether there are or are not intelligent 
beings on the stars? In any case they are millions of millions of 
miles away and cannot affect us. But the whole point of my 
argument is that they can affect us and must be affecting us. I do 
not suggest that single beings there are influencing single beings 
here. But I do maintain that these beings in their togetherness 
there are affecting the general course of events here. The sun 
sends out rays of light which are carried on the ether and in their 
togetherness have profoundly affected the course of affairs on 
this earth. An orchestra by means of wireless transmission over 
the same ether also affects us. The spiritual influence of music in 
the same way as the physical influence of light can be conveyed on 
theether. Similarly, may the spiritual influence of spiritual beings 
in their togetherness reach us on the ether from the planets of 
stars and be affecting the course of terrestrial affairs. So may it 
have been that life came to this planet. So may it have been 
that mind came. And so may it have been that spirit came. 
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Such influences must be pouring in upon us, as light from the 
sun was pouring in upon primitive organisms long before they had 
developed eyes which would enable them to see. And these 
spiritual influences from the universe at large may be gradually 
stimulating us to develop organs of the soul by which we shall 
be able to detect and adequately respond to them. In the insight 
of religious genius we have a glimmering of what may then be 
revealed. And our part surely is at least to realise the importance 
to the race of straining our faculties to the utmost to catch the 
heavenly rays so that we may see, even if only through a glass 
darkly, the glory that may be revealed. 

Lastly, this question of the life in the stars affects our whole 
conception of the world in which we live—and have to live. And 
our conception of the world affects our entire attitude to life. If 
we really believed that it was only here on this mite of a planet 
that there was life, and that among the twenty thousand million 
stars there was not another with a planet on which lived intelligent 
beings—if we really believed that life and consciousness here 
were a mere flash in the pan, the chance result of the working of 
blind forces—we would obviously have a less buoyant and less 
confident outlook on life than if we were convinced that we were 
part of a vast community of spiritual beings extending to the 
farthest confines of the universe under the control of an all- 
powerful Being who had for His end the creation of beings wiser, 
more lovely, more loving and more lovable, holier, than any we 
have even dreamed of here. 

I know of no question of more fundamental consequence to 
the future of our race. And it is high time that our acutest 
intellects, and, still more urgently, our most sensitive souls, turned 
their attention to the stars. 

FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
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‘SCIENCE, AND TRUTH’ AND ‘ THE CASE AGAINST 
“ EVOLUTION ”’ 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Srr,—The pages of the Nineteenth Century and After have recently 
brought some thoughtful discourse on current philosophy as affected by 
scientific discovery. I propose to offer some remarks upon two articles 
by Mr. G. H. Bonner, one headed ‘ Science and Truth ’ in your September 
number, the other ‘ The Case against ‘‘ Evolution”’’ in November. Let me 
say at once that with the general trend of these articles I am wholly in 
accord. The words which express their central thought, ‘ we could have 
no knowledge of anything relative had we not already in our consciousness 
the idea or notion of the absolute,’ I should like to see blazoned in letters 
of gold in every physical laboratory. 

There are, however, some points on which Mr. Bonner’s argument 
seems to me incomplete, and leads him to conclusions hardly warranted 
by the premisses. If I may say so without offence, he seems to me like 
one who is sounding the depths with too short’a line. The issue has been 
much obscured by the traditional views on causality. Aristotle’s four 
‘ causes’ are not causes at all, but aspects under which a thing may be 
studied. Before all else we must know what our words mean. What is 
the ‘ Absolute,’ or, as it is otherwise called, the ‘ Spiritual,’ or the ‘ Soul.’ 
The modern scientific agnostic will reply that the words denote something 
which may or may not exist, but of which we know nothing; in other 
words, it can exert no influence upon the activity of our lives, the only 
valid test for reality. And he is right from his point of view. For modern 
science has, as Mr. Bonner rightly points out, fixed its attention upon the 
external world, which it calls ‘ Nature,’ and acknowledges no reality but 
that which can be fitted into the ordered causal scheme. But there are 
two kinds of consciousness, and two kinds of knowledge, answering to two 
different outlooks of our minds. There is the knowledge of the external 
world, derived through the senses, the essence of which is causality ; and, 
secondly, there is the knowledge of ourselves, which, being wholly inde- 
pendent of causality, cannot in strictness cause anything. To regard 
only one aspect to the exclusion of the other is like a Government which 
only concerned itself with foreign policy and ignored home affairs. 
Theology, in the strict sense of that word, is teleology; it regards the 
sources of physical activities and the ends to which they tend, while science 
studies the methods by which those ends are attained. Theology is primary, 
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science secondary. It follows that phenomena may conceivably be 
affected by ideas, but never ideas by phenomena. Or, stating it otherwise, 
no theory of evolution can affect our idea of God. The introspective 
consciousness is ineffable, and therefore not subject to scientific inquiry. 
It is a feeling, an inspiration, exerting ethical control, and determining the 
whole course of life. This, of course, brings us to the question of free will, 
which cannot be discussed here; but I may illustrate my meaning by an 
example. 

Let us suppose a musician playing a fugue upon the organ. The 
successive sounds are brought forth by means of the passage of air from 
the wind-chest through varying channels by mechanical processes of cause 
and effect well understood by science. But how are these courses deter- 
mined ? By the free consciousness of the player, who directs the currents 
this way and that according to the impulse issuing from his own uncon- 
trolled will, his inspiration, which has nothing to do with the causal 
mechanism, except in so far that he can only produce notes which lie on 
the keyboard. In a certain sense the fugue which he is playing may be 
said to have brought forth the mechanism (for without fugues there would 
be no organs) and to be alsoits purpose. But the fugue no more causes the 
mechanism than the root of a plant causes the splendour of its flower. 
And so with the ordering of the universe ; it is not the cosmic mechanism 
which brings forth the symphony of Nature, but a metaphysical, ineffable 
will, which in our own human acts we feel within ourselves as an inspiration 
for good or for bad, and which, by sympathy, it lies with us—at our peril— 
to bring into accord with the polyphony of our environment. This is what 
we mean when we speak of poetry as expressing a higher truth than prose. 
Art, says Ruskin, ‘ is no handiwork for drawing-room tables ; no relief of 
the ennui of boudoirs; it must be understood and undertaken seriously, 
or not at all. To advance it men’s lives must be given, and to receive it 
their hearts.’ And religion is not an ingredient to be mixed in due pro- 
portion with other ingredients, not a thing to be kept for Sundays and 
pious moments and flatly repudiated at other times, but a source out of 
which the whole of life has sprung, and without whose inspiring influence 
the mechanism will surely fail. 

I need hardly say that this doctrine of the metaphysical—that is, the 
ideal, as the only reality, of which all phenomena are but imperfect mani- 
festations—is not new. It is stated with a conciseness and accuracy which 
leave nothing to be added in the first chapter of Genesis: ‘ God created 
man in His own image’; it is implicit in the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, 
and is the soul of the Timeus ; most emphatically of all it is insisted upon 
by the Hindu Vedanta, both in the Vedas and by their modern exponent 
Schopenhauer ; and, if I have rightly understood him, it lies at the root 
of Bergson’s philosophy of sympathy. And has not science herself declared 
that if God did not exist He would have to be invented as a necessary 
hypothesis ? Only modern science in turning away from the metaphysical 
has perverted our ethics and politics to a barren, prosy, sordid rationalism, 
destructive of all joy, of all religion, of all that has value in life. All the 
superstition of the Middle Ages was less disastrous than that which we 
accept unquestioningly from modern science. 

The special point to which I take exception in Mr. Bonner’s article is 
his assumption that the ideas of the noumenal world can be reached through 
the phenomenal world. I am far from wishing to disparage science within 
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its own domain, but its attitude to metaphysic can only be negative, 
critical. God cannot be evolved out of science. The world revealed to us 
by our senses is self-destructive ; its individuals are ceaselessly engaged 
in preying upon each other. Every student of the history of thought is 
aware that at all times God has been described as a negative; that is to 
say, not apprehensible by any alertness of the senses. Nowhere has this 
doctrine been expressed in more poetical language than by Aischylus: 


‘ eddovea yap ppiv Supacw Aapmpivera, 
év jpépg 8€ poip’ ampéoxomos Bporar.’ 


Similarly the seventeenth century mystic Angelus Silesius : 


‘ Gott ist ein lauter Nichts, 
Thn riihrt kein Nun noch Hier. 
Je mehr Du nach ihm greifst, 
Je mehr entweicht er dir.’ 


The difficulty to us, in our age of discussion and inquiry amid the 
fierce struggle of modern life, is in conceiving an ineffable idea to be real. 
If the standpoint which I am endeavouring to define be accepted, it cannot 
fail to have a profound influence upon our daily lives. The two worlds 
which we seem to discern in our consciousness will prove to be, not antago- 
nistic, but ultimately one. Neither Darwin nor Einstein will be mentioned 
in connexion with theological belief. Our religion will not rest upon a 
book, nor upon the decrees of any ecclesiastical authority holding out 
rewards in exchange for concessions, but will be founded in our self- 
consciousness, in the moral law, in the sense of right and wrong implanted 
in the heart of every man, whether he follow it or not. It isnot a command, 


but a regulative principle of freedom, upon which the sacred books of 
various peoples are exalted commentaries. Old age will no longer be, as 
our poets vainly try to make us believe, crabbed and miserable, but will 
be the time of highest felicity, of insight, of peace, and of rest ; and death 
will be no more than a return to our native home. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Gro. AINSLIE HIGHT. 
14, Bardwell Road, Oxford, 
November 9, 1927. 
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[The following two letters have been received in consequence of the 
article by Miss Millicent Jackson which appeared in the October 
number of the Review.) 


‘THE FUTURE OF DISTRICT NURSING’ 


District NursincG As It Is 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


S1r,—So many people have written to Queen Victoria’s Institute for 
Nurses asking for information about district nursing, that it seems 
desirable to state the principal facts. 

District nursing was begun in Liverpool in 1859 by the late Mr. W. 
Rathbone, and its name is derived from the plan adopted there in 1862 
of dividing the town into districts and allotting a nurse toeach. The object 
is to nurse the sick poor in their own homes. In 1864 Manchester and 
Salford followed the example of Liverpool, in 1867 Leicester, in 1868 
London, and in 1870 Birmingham. So the movement proceeded, more 
than fifty years ago, hand-in-hand with the general advancement of hospital 
nursing, for which systematic training was first instituted by the Church 
of England school opened in London at St. John’s House in 1848, but did 
not become general until after the founding of the Nightingale Fund School 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1860, and then only by degrees. For fifteen 
years the small but growing band of district nurses had no special training 
for the difficult task of nursing in poor homes except their own experience ; 
but in 1874 a nurses’ home was established in Bloomsbury Square, at 
which hospital-trained nurses were given special instruction in district 
nursing. 

By 1887 the system had spread widely, but separately ; there was no 
co-ordinating centre. Queen Victoria had always taken a great interest 
in district nursing and wished to devote a portion of the Women’s Jubilee 
Offering to promoting it. A provisional committee was appointed, and 
jt was decided to apply Her Majesty’s gift to the following purposes : 
(1) to train nurses in district work in order to supply affiliated associations 
with thoroughly equipped workers ; (2) to supervise their work; (3) to 
adopt the Metropolitan and National Nursing Association as the centra] 
training home for the kingdom. This scheme was set in operation in 1889 
by the foundation of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for Nurses. The 
committee laid down certain general conditions for affiliation—namely, 
thorough training, nursing under a doctor’s direction, free attendance of 
necessitous cases, no sectarian discrimination or influence, regular inspec- 
tion of work. These conditions, which were accepted by most of the 
then existing nursing associations, have been maintained ever since. The 
effect of the Institute was ‘ to co-ordinate the work, give it a permanent 
centre, standardise and improve the training of nurses, increase their 
number, stimulate the formation of local associations, and turn a scattered 
service into a national system capable of further development on sound 
lines.’ 

Such development has gone on and is still going on. Nurses employed 
by local associations affiliated to the Institute are known as Queen’s 
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nurses. The minimum requirements are not less than three years’ training 
in a recognised hospital, followed by six months’ special training in district 
work and the passing of an examination. Most of the candidates have 
had considerably more than three years’ hospital experience, and those 
who take up midwifery have to undergo a special course, to satisfy the 
requirements of the Central Midwives Board and be certified under the 
Midwives Act. There is a growing tendency for district nurses to take 
this course. The special training given by the Jubilee Institute now 
includes both theoretical and practical work. The former comprises 
fourteen lectures on elementary physiology, hygiene, notifiable diseases, 
school medical service, and sanitary law ; ten lectures on venereal disease, 
maternity, infant and child welfare, legal enactments and regulations ; 
eight lectures on tuberculosis ; six lectures on elementary economics and 
social problems; single lectures on diseases of the eye and of the nose, 
throat and ear. As with other departments of medicine, candidates have 
to face a continually rising standard of requirements prescribed by the 
advance of scientific knowledge, in order to fit them for their work, which 
demands a grasp of principles as well as of details. The practical work 
includes visiting patients with a senior member, and clinical teaching on 
tuberculosis and eye cases in the hospitals specially devoted to those 
diseases. The results are seen in the examination lists, in which extra- 
ordinarily high marks are frequently secured by the most successful 
candidates, and only two or three fail. 

It is not surprising that the public health service, which has undergone 
a vast extension in recent years, should have taken advantage of these 
district nurses and applied many of them to the tasks of health visiting 
and school nursing. Out of 4332 health visitors in England and Wales 
last year 1621 were Queen’s nurses, and many others have been. The 
Jubilee Institute has always taken the view that the efforts of public 
authorities to improve the national health should be supported in every 
way and has urged the associations to do so. 

Of the local associations the larger ones train for their own staffs, as 
they are fully competent to do. The following rules are laid down by the 
Institute for all affiliated associations : 

(1) The primary duty of the nurse shall be to attend in their own 
homes, without distinction of creed, those who are unable to employ a 
private nurse, it being understood that free nursing is given in cases of 
necessity. 

(z) The general sick nursing of the patients shall be carried out under 
the directions of the medical practitioner. 

(3) Application for the services of the nurse may be made direct to 
her or otherwise. She may attend a patient on application or in emergency, 
but must not continue to visit without informing the medical man and 
receiving his instructions, if any. 

(4) The nurse shall not dispense for her patients any such drugs as 
should only be prescribed by a medical man, and she shall in no case 
attempt to influence her patients in the choice of a doctor. 

(5) The nurse is strictly forbidden to interfere in any way with the 
religious opinions of patients or their families. 

(6) The nurse shall not act as almsgiver or, except in cases of urgent 
necessity, herself distribute nourishment for their relief, but shall report 
any such cases to her honorary secretary or other proper authority. 
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ng Apart from these rules there is a certain elasticity, due mainly to local 
ct conditions, which vary. Originally the work was entirely charitable, and 
ve that is still its root basis; but it has been found by experience that this 
se does not always meet the case, and several schemes have been adopted 
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to bring in the many who cannot pay the whole cost of a private nurse 
but who are unwilling to accept free nursing. In rural areas many families 
generally agree to pay a certain amount annually, usually from 1d. a week 


Ww upwards, in return for which they receive the service of a nurse free, except 
es in cases of midwifery, for which a special fee is charged. Non-subscribers, 
S, who can afford it, are expected to pay at a higher rate. In some areas, 
e, such as mining districts, a small levy on wages, deducted on pay-day, is 
3 ; cheerfully agreed to, and generally places the association in a good financial 
id position through the number of contributions and the certainty of the 
e, income. In large towns such a provident system has been found less 
ve successful, chiefly owing to the shifting and uncertain character of the 
1e poorer population ; and here funds are raised by subscriptions and dona- 
sh tions, church and other collections, and by definite charges for a nurse, 
ck generally from 2s. 6d. upwards. In addition to these sources of the income, 
mn grants for some branches of the work may be obtained from public 
se authorities, including the Ministry of Health, education committees, 
4- boards of guardians, certain approved societies, and local pension com- 
ul 7 mittees, as well as from the ordinary local public health authorities. 

The cost of a Queen’s nurse is round about 200/. a year. The salary 
1e given during training is 55/. a year with board, lodging and laundry. 
3@ Afterwards it is not less than 63/., rising 3/. annually to 75/., with all 
g found or with allowances for board, lodging, laundry and uniform. That 
25 is the minimum. There is no maximum. When midwifery is undertaken 
1e the salary is always 5/. more than it would otherwise have been. 
ic It is not possible to state the totals in a summary manner, because there 
y are a certain number of associations unaffiliated, and there are also the 

Ranyard nurses, who were started in London by Mrs. Ranyard in 1868. 
is But the number of associations affiliated to the Institute last year was 
e 1286, and the number of Queen’s nurses employed by them was 2451. 

The total number working in connexion with the Institute was 6124, 
n including Queen’s nurses, candidates in training, and village nurses and 
a midwives. The mention of the village nurse-midwives will serve to 
of explain a matter which has evidently been the cause of some misunder- 

standing. ' 
T In the year 1888, just before the foundation of the Jubilee Institute, 

the first rural nursing association was started in the West of England by 
O Mrs. Malleson. Previously district nursing had been confined to the 
% large towns ; but Mrs. Malleson’s venture led to a great extension in the 
d shape of county nursing associations, of which the first was founded in 

Hampshire in 1891 and the second in Lincolnshire in 1894. Last year 
S there were fifty-seven county associations and 2676 village nurses 
e employed by local associations affiliated to them. It was found that when 

a midwife settled in a district her advice was sought in all cases of sickness, 
e and it was eminently desirable that she should have some knowledge of 

sick nursing, the care of young children and elementary hygiene, in addition 
t to the special midwifery training, since in many rural areas there was not 
t enough demand for two persons. In response to this requirement the 


county nursing associations founded a central training home at Plaistow, 
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and others have since been opened elsewhere. The village nurse-midwives 
are here trained for fifteen or sixteen months. They are not hospital- 
trained, as Queen’s nurses are, but in this respect there has never been any 
change in the methods of the Jubilee Institute. The village nurse-midwives 
employed by affiliated associations work under the supervision of a 
superintendent, who is herself a thoroughly trained and experienced 
Queen’s nurse. It seems as though, in the constant development going on 
in these services, they were coming together, more nurses in towns taking 
up midwifery and the rural midwives acquiring a more thorough grasp of 
nursing. 

The beneficial effects of the movement may be traced in the statistical 
record of recent years. It cannot be separated from the numerous other 
organisations, but it claims a very distinct share, especially in the reduction 
of infant mortality and of deaths from maternity. Infant mortality is 
the deaths of infants under one year of age, and these have fallen from a 
mean of 156 per 1000 in 1896-1900 to 76 in 1921-25. Its connexion with 
maternal mortality is more strikingly shown by some remarkable statistics 
collected for the Jubilee Institute. In 1924 returns were made of 55,828 
midwifery cases conducted by affiliated midwives, with a mortality of 
I*5 per 1000 cases. The general mortality was at the rate of 3-7 per 1000. 
That this is not exceptional is shown by the fact that the respective figures 
for the previous year were 1-4 and 3-6 per 1000. The rise, which was 
common to both, was attributed to influenza. It is evident from these 
figures that the nursing associations affiliated to the Institute stand in 
the van of midwifery practice. The standard of efficiency in this, as in 
all branches of nursing, is maintained and guaranteed by systematic 
inspection of work, which is one of the principal duties of the Institute. 

So the work goes on and develops. It was stabilised to a considerable 
extent during the war; but it was systematically carried on the whole 
time, and it has since recovered its stride. But more is needed. The 
motor car has since come in, and one county nursing association already 
uses twenty cars; but more are needed. Other difficulties are the provision 
of night nursing and massage. The former is arranged for in many cases 
by a list of reliable women who will sit up at night with a patient and carry 
out instructions, but in the country it may be necessary for a nurse to 
stay for a night or two with a patient who is dangerously ill or in an 
emergency. As for massage, when it is needed, which is not very often, a 
masseuse is engaged. For all these things more money is needed. But 
other needs come before them. There are large areas where, as yet, there 
are no district nurses. It is calculated that 25 per cent. of the population 
live in such areas, and that for the remaining 75 per cent. the service might 
be improved. Of course it might. That holds good of everything that is 
not declining. In Scotland, which has from the first had a separate 
administration, 600 nurses are needed. Another thing for which money 
is wanted is provision for nurses who are past their work. The Jubilee 
Institute controls several funds for the benefit of nurses, given by philan- 
thropic people, but it has nothing for the superannuated. 

It is hoped to obtain money to assist in both these objects by the 
Queen Alexandra’s Memorial Fund. Royalty has always played its part 
in promoting the service. When Queen Victoria died her place as patron 
was taken by Queen Alexandra and is now held by Queen Mary. It is 
proposed that the money subscribed in Scotland and Ireland shall be 
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applied to the promotion of district nursing there, and that the main 
fund raised in England and Wales shall be used to increase the endowment 
of the Jubilee Institute, assist the nursing associations, and benefit the 
Queen’s nurses through the Long Service Fund. 
Yours truly, 
ARTHUR SHADWELL, 
Chairman of the Nursing Sub-committee of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for Nurses. 


‘THE FUTURE OF DISTRICT NURSING’ 


To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


DEAR Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the article by Miss E. 
Millicent Jackson on ‘ The Future of District Nursing ’ in your number for 
October. The position of the Institute in England is being dealt with 
elsewhere in your Review, but, as honorary secretary of the Scottish 
Branch, I think it is right to put before the public the actual facts regarding 
Scotland. 

There are 442 district nursing associations in direct affiliation with the 
Scottish Council employing 729 Queen’s nurses. These nurses have all 
had a minimum of three years’ training in a general hospital, and have also 
received six months’ district training. In addition, every nurse is given 
the training necessary to qualify for the certificate of the Central Midwives’ 
Board unless she already holds this qualification on joining. 

In 1923 an arrangement was made with the Scottish Board of Health 
by which a certain number of selected Queen’s nurses were to be trained 
annually for the health visitor’s certificate, since which time 147 Queen’s 
nurses have successfully passed the examination for this certificate. 

In eleven counties in Scotland and in the towns of Clydebank, Falkirk, 
Greenock, Hawick and Motherwell, and in a great many of the smaller 
burghs, the Queen’s nurses undertake the whole public health work ; thus 
the preventive and the curative sides of nursing are done by the same nurse. 
The advantage of this is the greater privacy in the homes of the people and 
also economy in administration. 

Night nursing has always been a difficult problem, as the district nurse 
who has had a busy day cannot be expected to undertake it. The rule in 
Scotland is that she shall undertake night work in exceptional circum- 
stances when due provision can be made for the other cases under her care. 
I am sure that the devotion of the Queen’s nurses in Scotland to their 
patients often entails much more night work than local district committees 
are aware of. The question of special nurses for night work is, of course, 
the ideal, but it is entirely a question of money. 

The people of Scotland realise the advantages of being attended by the 
Vor. CII—No. 610 3L 
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fully trained hospital nurse, and it is simply wonderful how very poor and 
scattered districts raise the necessary funds to employ a Queen’s nurse. 

In Scotland nearly 100 associations provide either a small car or motor 
cycle for the Queen’s nurse. This is a great boon, as it not only saves the 
labour of a push bicycle, but it enables her to cover a larger area and to 
get through her work more quickly and with less fatigue. 

I trust district nursing under the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for 
Nurses will always be progressive, and a satisfactory district nursing ser- 
vice can only be maintained when there is thorough co-operation between 
the general practitioners, the public health authorities, and the district 
nursing associations. 

I am, etc., 
Susan GILMOUR, 
Hon. Secretary of the Scottish Branch Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for Nurses. 


26, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Sireet, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 
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